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CHAPTER I 


Y In attempting to write a paper on this subject of the Niobrara 
Virginia City Wagon Route I can find but very little matter in past 
records, or gather but little information from any source that has 
been of much help to me. So that in presenting this subject I find 
it is very unsatisfactory to me. 

It would seem that an event so important as the scheme of estab- 
lishing a great overland wagon route from Sioux City to the Gold 
fields of Montana and the expedition for which congress made an 
appropriation, should have found a place in the history of Sioux City 
and of Woodbury County. However, but little is known today of this 
early expedition, and so far as I can learn, no complete record of it 
has ever been made. 

In the History of Woodbury County published in 1890-91 by 
A. Warner & Co., reference is made to the “Niobrara - Sawyers” ex: 
pedition, but this reference is to the second expedittoh and ‘ne mention 
is made of the first trip from Niobrara to Virginia City by Colonel 
Sawyer. 

: This account covers in general the second expedition. The only 
-mis-statement in it, which is of importance, is that the route became 
: a great western thoroughfare and was traveled by thousands of mule 


some: 


and ox teams. The fact is, no trains ever traveled over the route 
after this second trip in 1866. 

The reader will notice in these official replies to Colonel Sawyer’s 
request for an escort, some influence was brought to bear to handicap 
the expedition and prevent the opening of any other route than the 
regular overland Omaha-Salt Lake trail. The fact is, it was the same 
opposition to the Niobrara route that had manifested itself the year 
before on Colonel Sawyer’s first L_trip,—the. trip_to which I wish to 
confine myself in this paper. 

The opening of the rich: placer mines in Bannock and Virginia 
City in 1863 and ’64 caused a great emigration across the plains, and 
Council Bluffs and Omaha were the great outfitting points for this 
overland travel. Sioux City, then as well as now, was scheming and 
striving to find ways and means to make a greater Sioux City. Omaha 
had the advantage of the old government and Mormon trails to Salt 
Lake. In the minds of a few Sioux City men, a large part of this 
emigration could be diverted this way and Sioux City became the 
outfitting point for a nearer and better route to the gold fields. The 
fact was apparent, that at least, 500_ miles: in travel to Virginia City | 
could be saved If. practicable route could be found t this” “way. No 
“white man, unless soldiers, had penetrated northwest of the Missouri © 
River one hundred miles—or fifty miles west of the mouth of the 
Niobrara River, but if the Platt Valley was practicable for travel 
there was no reason to think but that the Niobrara Valley would > 
afford as good a route. 

There were no commercial clubs or organizations in those days 
to take up such a project but the few men, who used to gather of 
an evening in the office of T. J. Stone on lower Pearl Street talked 
and planned of how to bring about the desired object. 

The Hon. A. W. Hubbard, then member of congress from this 
district, was a conspicuous figure in this group of men. 

All realized that without congressional aid Sioux City was not 
able to send out an expedition to find a route across the plains, and 
these deliberations resulted in the efforts put forth by Mr. Hubbard 
to secure an appropriation from congress for this purpose. »? ” Or ‘ 

pak have been unable to get much of the proceedings of OS al! 
o A felative to this matter, although I was promisea, and had hoped to 
en ade 
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get copies of the congressional action concerning the “Niobrara- ViPw 
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ginia City Wagon route” appropriation. ° \ 
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In December 1864 a bill was introduced in the House, (by whom 
I do not know) entitled “A Bill for the establishing of an Overland 
Emigrant trail from the Missouri River to the States and Territories 
on the Pacific.” 

It was read the first and second times and referred to the Mili- 
tary committee. 

This bill called for $15,000.00 from Sioux City up the Niobrara 
Valley and $15,000.00 for the Omaha route via the Elkhorn Valley to 
form a junction with the Sioux City Route in the Niobrara Valley. 

In the proceedings of the House, Jan. 5, 1865, Mr. Hubbard, by 
unanimous consent, introduced a bill to provide for ‘the construction 
of a wagon road from the Missouri River to Virginia City, Montana” 
which was read first and second times and referred to the committee 
on “Roads and Canals.” 

In the Sioux City Journal of Jan. 21, 1865, there was an editorial 
setting forth the importance of such a measure and what it would 
mean not only to Sioux City, but to this part of the northwest, and 
also its national importance. 

On Feb. 9, 1865, the committee on Roads and Canals reported on 
Mr. Hubbard’s Bill and it was ordered printed and recommitted. 
General Todd of Dakota, Mr. Donelly of Minnesota and the delegates 
from Idaho and Montana with Mr. Hubbard labored in its behalf. 

The Bill seems now to have been made to read “For construction 
of Wagon Roads in the Territories of Idaho, Montana, Dakota, and 
Nebraska. 


“Hirst: Wagon Road Niobrara, the mouth of Turtle River.” 


“Second: From a point near mouth of Big Sioux River, via 
Yankton to a point near the Big Cheyenne River.” 


“Third: From a point on the Western boundary of Minnesota 
to a point near the Big Cheyenne.” 


“Mourth: Virginia City, Montana to Lewiston, Idaho.” 


In all the Bill called for an appropriation of $140,000.00, of which 


f $50,000.00 was for the road from Virginia City to Lewiston, Idaho. 


Fifty thousand dollars for the Niobrara Road and branch to Omaha. 
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Twenty thousand dollars for the road Big Cheyenne to intersect 
with the Niobrara Road. 


Ten thousand dollars for the construction of a bridge over the — 
Big Sioux River and the balance, if any, or any unappropriated money © 
for improving the road from Sioux City to the Big Cheyenne. 

(Taking out the Virginia City to Lewiston and the Big Sioux 
bridge appropriations we see that there was about $80,000.00_ that 4 
could ‘be used on the Sioux City and Virginia City road.) 4 


Whether any one of these appropriations was ever expended on 
tay! road except the Niobrara route I have not been able to find out. 
“Yn the Sioux City Journal of April 15, , 1865 appeared the follow- | 


= ne 


ing notice: 


“The undersigned having been appointed under the late act of j 
congress superintendent of the establishing of the wagon and emi- 4 
grant road to Idaho via the Niobrara Valley gives notice that a freight © 
and emigrant wagon train with construction teams and hands of the j 
road with 200 cavalry and a battery of artillery will leave Sioux City ~ 
in a few days. The escort will afford ample protection and all per- : 
sons wishing to go by this route must be on hand.” | 

(Signed) Col. Jas. A. Sawyer. 


In the Journal of April 22 appeared the same notice of the expe- © | 
dition as a full page advertisement. | 
Mr. Hubbard in Washington had been exerting himself to pro- © | 
cure an escort of 200 cavalry, but Colonel Sawyer was given only 4 
parts of two companies of Infantry—“Galvanized Yankees’—118 men. | 
Col. Sawyer then appealed to Brigadier General Sully, command- | 
ing the department of the northwest, who detailed an additional es- 
cort of twenty-five men from Company “B” first Battalion Dakota 
Cavalry and also furnished Springfield muskets for all of the men in 
the train. This made bay heioy an escort of 143 men for 80 ‘wagons. — 
Meanwhile Mr. N. C. Hudson of Sioux City was ‘sent to Washington 
to arrange for the placing of the funds in Chicago for Colonel Saw- 
yer’s disposal. But before this could be arranged it became necessary 
for Colonel Sawyer to go to Chicago and then to Washington, which | 
took time and further delayed him in his preparation. It was not 
until April 27 that the funds were placed to his credit in Chicago. 
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Antagonists had surely been at work from the first to prevent 
the opening of the Niobrara route. It delayed Colonel Sawyer’s start. 
It followed his entire journey. An instance of the continuation of this 
opposition was a report circulated in the fall from Ft. Laramie, (on 
the Platte Route) that “Colonel Sawyer arrived at Ft Conners in a 
idestitute condition and reported that Niobrara-Virginia City Wagon 
Route unpracticable.” The Sioux City Journal of September 23 had 
an editorial commenting on these malicious reports and another on 
the 30th telling of a dispatch from Fort Laramie to the Chicago 
Journal, which stated that Colonel Sawyer’s wagon train which had 
been missing for nearly a month was safe, with the exception of three 
men killed by the Indians. 

But though enemies of the route were at work all through, they 
succeeded only in delaying the starting time of this first expedition, 
and and handicapping the second expedition. 

On May 13, the ‘Sioux City Journal ‘announced, ‘““The construction 
train ef Colonel James A. Sawyer, whose object it is to open a wagon 
jroad from the mouth of the Niobrara to Virginia City, will start in a 
|few days. The steamer “J. H. Lacy” passed this place for Niobrara, 
having on board a company of Infantry who are to act as an escort.” 

The next notice which appeared in the Journal relative to the 

expedition was, and is, of very little importance perhaps to anyone 
save myself. That paper stated on the 22nd that “Our young friend 
Albert M. Holman, formerly of this office (but more recently of 
Chicago) arrived in town a few days ago for the purpose of accom- 
| panying Colonel Sawyer’s expedition. Albert carries with him the 
: best wishes of a host of friends, including the Journal office. May 
jhe never “get out of sorts,” may he get a “fat take’ and “make up 
his pile.” 
: It was the latter part of May when we, who had been gathered 
| together by Colonel Sawyer here in Sioux City crossed the river with 
| cattle and wagons and proceeded to Niobrara where the various sup- 
‘plies were loaded and the regular organization of the train was made. 
i Interest of the Omaha and Salt Lake Route, both politically and 
from a military standpoint were doing their best in opposing the 
| second expedition of the nye emia yer the eae se route to 
mw le pvt] HONG ; Met. Lerting, 
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Through the courtesy of Miss Kate Hubbard, of Sioux City, 
daughter of Hon. A. W. Hubbard, I have been permitted to look over 
some of the letters which Miss Hubbard finds among her father’s } 
correspondence. These letters pertain to the second expedition of 
Col. Sawyer, in 1866. ag —q 








“Sioux City, May 17, 1866. 
Friend Hubbard. 

Yours of the 12th was received today. .. .. .. 

General Sherman arrived here yesterday just after dinner and 
left for Fort Ridgley today, afternoon. He held a reception here to- 
day—we have rather enjoyed his visit, although we have been unable. 
to convince him that he should give Sawyer an escort. He says | 
Sawyer can go through with perfect safety if he has seventy men with 
him. Headquarters is removed to Sully and the stores will all be 
removed in a month or two. General Sherman thinks it unnecessary 
to have a Post here. I regret this move, but I suppose it cannot be 
remedied. It is unfortunate that the headquarters of this department 
are at Omaha—as the aim will be to wipe out everything that inter- 
feres with Omaha or its interests—the Missouri river ought to be 
independent of Omaha—that is, that part of it above here. 

Truly yours, 
N. C. Hudson.” 

This letter to Mr. Hubbard, from Major General Sherman, plainly 
shows his strong feeling against the Niobrara route, especially. 
Quoting his letter entire. 

“Headquarter Military Division of the Mississippi. . 
Saint Louis, May 1, 1866. | 
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Hon. A. W. Hubbard, 

M. C. of Iowa, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

Yours of April 27 is just received and I have nothing at all from 
Mr. Currier of Sioux City, and assure you that I have not been in-— 
fluenced one iota by any cause other than purely military reasons in ~ 
distributing the very limited force you and others in congress have 
given us to continue the western routes of emigration. The Platte 4 
route is established and much expense already incurred thereon. . The | 
Missouri river is a natural route, and on it are some fifty boats. ; 
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These two western roads are already determined. The only open 
question is an intermediate route. General Pope influenced by expe- 
| ditions made for the last forty years gives preference to that by the 
| Big Cheyenne and I have ratified his choice. It has been made public 
| 


and emigrants have made their arrangements. So no matter what 


| the influence east of the initial points, we must for this year adhere 


} to that choice. The Niobrara route is too close to the Platte to be 


| adopted until Iowa is boiling over with people who are forced out on 
| the plains. 


| I start tomorrow for Fort Riley and Fort Kearney and will travel 
| north to Minnesota and Lake Superior, crossing every western line 
of emigration and will see for myself. After which I think I can bet- 
ter understand the influences brought to bear on congress by these 
| roads. 
I again assure you that I cannot seem even to have heard from 
| Mr. Currier of Sioux City by letter or otherwise, certainly nothing to 
| your detriment. 
I am with respect, 

Your Servant, 

W. T. Sherman, Maj. Gen.” 
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| way home from the. first expedition : 
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“Salt Lake City, U. T., Nov. 10th, 1865. 





| Hon. A. W. Hubbard. 
| Dear Sir: 

| I arrived at this place a few days ago. .. .. .. I met Col. McClain, 
| M. C. from Montana, he was glad to see me and very much pleased 
| when I told him what I had done. I told him that I had brought 
| over 36 wagons coupled together, made the road all the way good 
: enough so that we did not have to uncouple them once all the way 
! to pass over bad places. I took him to look at the wagons, he said 
“he was sunprised to see them look so well after being drawn over 


1,000 miles of new road, he said it was a thing never done before, 
| taking a heavily loaded train over a new road so far. .. .. . 

| _ The fact is, Judge, I feel more interest in the road today than 
| ever. If possible I find so much opposition to it. I had a long talk 
today with General Conner about the road. He was much pleased with 
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The following letter from Col. Sawyer, from. Salt Lake, on his | 
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ali I told him of the road from Ft. Conner to Virginia City, but when 
I would talk of Running Water, White Earth River and the Cheyenne 
country he said it would be impossible to get a road through that 
eountry. I told him I had already made it and had drawn a heavy 
freight train over it. “Well,” he said it was too sandy. Every one 
on this line will do all they can against the road. Would to God I 
had an escort so that I could have returned over the road and finished 
the whole thing up. I could have done so and not spent all the ap-- 
propriation either, if I had the soldiers. In going to Virginia City 
from Sioux City I traveled 1,112 miles, 1,022 from Niobrara and 90 to 
‘Niobrara. In going home I will travel 1,820, 410 miles from this place 
to Virginia City, 1,300 to Omaha, from Omaha to Sioux City 110 miles, 
“making 708 miles farther this way than the way I came. These are 
facts and cannot be denied. That is what gets the hounds. Then the 
advantages on the Niobrara route for grass, wood and water, are far 
superior to this route, but the interested parties on this line are rich 
and will make a strong fight. Ben Holaday is the head of the con- 
cern. He charges for stage fare alone from Virginia City to Omaha, 
$375 and two dollars per pound for all your baggage over 25 pounds. 
A stage company could coin money on the Niobrara route at one- 
third of that price. .. .. .. 
Respectfully yours, 
James A. Sawyer.” 


CHAPTER II 


THE SAWYER EXPEDITION 


‘Organization, 


) The train was made up of 15 wagons each with three yoke _ 
of oxen, 18 trail or double wagons drawn by six yoke of oxen, fiy, ye 
ons, a twenty-six” ‘Tulé wagons ; belonging | to the es- 
cort. As to this escort we may as well have had none. There “was 


tant friction ‘between the officer, _Captain _Winiford, commanding 
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‘the soldie ers_and Colonel. ‘Sawyer ‘commander of the entire. “expedition 
all the way through to Fort Conners where the escort left us. So 
marked was this friction that the escort made and broke camp when 
and where they wished and we men in the train hardly realized that 
we had an escort for protection, as we did our own guard duty. 

We Jeft Niobrara _ June 13, 1865 with our cattle train in two di- 
Peas.” Newell ‘Sawyer, Scirathor not of Colonel Sawyer, and Jas. Hard- 
ing, wagon masters, each of a division. There was a cook and a mess 
“wagon to about every twelve men. 


lodge,.was engineer of the expedition. 


A. M. Tingley, (brother of Rev. Wm. Tingley, then pastor of the Con- 
gregational church in Sioux City) was surgeon, geologist, and botan- 





ist. Chas. Sears of Onawa was secretary to Colonel Sawyer. Ben F. 
Estes, a squaw man, who had been a guide and interpreter to General 
Warren in his 1856 expedition on the plains was guide, and Baptiste 
De Fond, a Yankton Sioux, was assistant guide. 

Samuel H. Cassidy, then one of Sioux City’s leading men, politi- 
cally and financially, was with the expedition as an emigrant, accom- 
panying him was a Mr. Edwards (a brother- in-law of Mr. John Lewis 
of Sioux City.) A Mr. Merrill of Waterloo was also an emigrant and 

was killed by the Indians on Tongue river. Other men I now recall 
were C. L. Lee, a gunsmith in the early days on Pearl street, Joe 
Stager, a stage driver, and a gunman named McCurdy, a young man, 
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Jas. Dilleland, who was also killed on Tongue river. Wm. Frazier, 
of Dakota City, two Edwards boys of Elk Point, a young man named 
Churchill from Monona County, B. F. Morgan, now of Minneapolis, 
and one Jefferson, from Wisconsin. 


These men were all teamsters as was I. Our wages were the 
setae eral Besa 
same right through, whether we drove six yoke of oxen Say, three— 
$40.00 per.month. 





There was some surprise later on at Virginia City, where we 


were paid off, to find that teamsters were classified as belonging to 
the engineering corps, pioneer corps, or bridge builders and some 
of them at first refused to sign, as having served in these various 
government corps. There was no difference between the interests of 
the government as represented by Colonel Sawyer and the Hedges 
Brothers, so far as we know. A very important part of the expedi- 
tion was the $20,000.00 stock of goods which the Hedges were sending 
out to Virginia City, where they wished to open a branch house in 
charge of Nat., the youngest of the three Hedges brothers. 

Many who were acquainted with Charley and Dan. Hedges, their 
characters, and their business ability, never knew the boy Nat whom 
they intrusted with so much responsibility. He was nineteen at the 
time of this expedition and just came from school in St. Louis. 


His mind was remarkable and that his wisdom was far beyond 
his years was proven to the men on that trip many times, for, as 
risks were encountered and as discontent with the command grew, 
this young man quietly guided affairs without assuming to do s0, and 
without raising any conflict with the command, but the men saw this 
and placed great reliance on him. 

He shouldered responsibility and we knew that he felt that much 
of the success of this expedition rested on his shoulders. It was this 
shouldering of responsibility that made him break his vow and leave 
the train to look for water, whereby he lost his life. 

The expedition was nearly | five months on the road reaching 
Virginia City October 12, 1865, having traveled 1,089 “miles from 


— 
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‘Niobrara “py Odometer | measure. 


It was a long tedious journey frought with many mishaps and 
many unpleasant incidents. 
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We suffered in the sand hills for want of water. We found places 
we could not cross and went around. We went down hills where it 
was necessary to hitch cattle behind the wagons to hold back. We 
found that, if three or six yoke of cattle could not pull over or out of 
seemingly impossible places ten or twelve yoke could. We were 
corralled by Indians about twenty-five days in all, and six of our 
men were killed. 

That the country generally, through which we passed was well 
adapted for an overland wagon road was demonstrated then and has 
since been proven by the settling up of most of that region. 

But the building of the Union Pacific railroad immediately fol- 
lowing the efforts of the expedition made wagon routes unnecessary 
and after the second expedition in 1866 no wagon train ever traveled 
this route to Montana. (On this second expedition Colonel Sawyer 
took up the remains of Nat Hedges and sent them to the eastern 
part of this state for interment.) 
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CHAPTER III 
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We were mostly young inexperienced men, who had never before 


even placed a yoke on a team of oxen, but who, fired by the idea of — 


reaching the gold fields of Idaho, were determined to endure the ~ 


hardships of the trip, in spite of fears of fathers and mothers. 


For several years there had been a large emigration to Idaho, — 
with Omaha as a starting point. Everyone was talking of the gold : 
fields. Gold, gold, everywhere it seemed to us lads, if only we could q 


reach Idaho! And now came the chance! 


The people of Sioux City had been wishing to open a shorter 3 
route from the Missouri river to Virginia City, and believing that they 3 
could make the distance 500 miles less than what was known as the © 


Overland Route to California, which followed the entire length of the 


Platte river from Omaha west to Salt Lake, had secured through the 


efforts of Hon. A. W. Hubbard, representing northwestern Iowa, an 
appropriation from congress to open a wagon or emigrant road from 
the mouth of the Niobrara river, in Nebraska, to Virginia City, which 
was then in 1865 a city in Idaho. The projectors hoped to make Sioux 
City the commercial center for supplying and outfitting emigrants for 


».. this route, just as Omaha was the base of supplies for the Platte route. 


Col. James A. Sawyer of Sioux City was appointed by the govern- 
ment to locate and open this “Niobrara and Virginia City Wagon 
Route” and as he must have drivers and helpers of all kinds, we boys 
at last saw our opportunity to reach the gold fields. 

It was the later part of May, 1865, when Col. Sawyer, with his 
train, crossed the Missouri river at Sioux City and proceeded to 
Niobrara, where final details of the expedition were made ready. ‘The 


government furnished us an escort of parts of two companies of 
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infantry, paroled rebel soldiers, known as “Galvanized Yankees,”— 


and a detachment of twenty-five soldiers of Dakota cavalry with a six- 
SON Gy) be 


pound brass Howitzer, which made the path to the gold fields appear 
very easy to a courageous youth, whose only experience with the 
Indians had been in Iowa, which was then thickly enough settled to 
make the dangers comparatively small. But our safety not only de- 
pended upon the soldiers and guns, but upon two guides, whom Col. 
Sawyer had engaged to pilot us through this country, which had never 
been traversed by white meh,’ _One of the guides was a full-blooded 
Yankton Sioux Indian, the de his brother-in-law, was a “Squaw 
man.” While those two men proved suffiently familiar with the 
country to have guided a rapidly moving body of men, yet we found 
their knowledge of distance vague, and the distance to be traveled 
each day in order to camp near water, was a pony’s ride, which might 
mean anywhere from ten to fifty miles. 


Leaving Niobrara, we followed closely the South bank of the 
Running water™ In a few days we had all settled down to the various 
duties assigned each man, and were progressing slowly but surely 
with our oxen and their laden wagons. 

On reaching Long Pine Rive was found necessary to gO Up 
the river on the East side, possibly twenty miles, in order to find 
a place where the banks would admit of crossing. We camped on the 
west bank July lst for that night, and the next day we broke camp 
and proceeded due west, hoping to be able to camp on the Running 
Water that night, but every mile took us deeper into the sand hills 
and the sun of a July day pouring its hot rays upon the burning sand, 
glistened so that we were nearly blinded. By afternoon it was im- 
possible to go but a few rods at a time, it being necessary to stop 
often and let the cattle ‘breathe and rest, for the poor creatures were 
prostrated and were suffering so for want of water that their tongues 
protruded from their mouths, and several of them died. The men 
too, were nearly prostrated from the heat, and in fact, some of them 
were so nearly overcome that they had to be placed in the wagons. 

Scarcely any progress had been made during the whole afternoon, 
and after waiting for the sun to decline, so that we might move in the 
cool of the evening, we hitched from twelve to fifteen yoke of cattle 
to a wagon, and turned due north, reaching the bank of the Running 
Water about ten o’clock that night. 
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It had been necessary to leave half of the wagons behind, as they 
were lodged in sand up to the hubs, so it was necessary to go back 
for them the next day. After much difficulty we succeeded in pull- 
ing them out to camp. The next day was the Fourth of July and we 
celebrated it, not only as the great National holiday but as a day of 
deliverance from the sand hills. 


Continuing our travels, we crossed the Running Water about three 
hundred and twenty-five miles from its mo , and. thence bearing 
northwesterly, crossed the White River and He Creek. The Black 
Hills, looming up in the distance, grew more distinct day by day. 
Finally we reached and camped on what was known as “Old Woman’s 
Fork, a river emptying into the Chyenne, at the southern extremity 
of the Black Hills. 

By this time, the soldiers accompanying us had become nearly 
barefoot and the officers insisted that they could travel no further 
without shoes. For this reason a detachment of twenty soldiers was 
ordered to go to Fort Larime, which was about one hundred miles 
south of us, for a supply of shoes. Ten days’ time was alloted them 
to make the trip and our train was to await their return at this camp. 
While waiting, hunting, fishing and even prospecting for gold in the 
foot hills were indulged in ‘by our party. 

The writer has often thought, had we had a few practical miners 
along, the discovery of gold in the Black Hills would have been made 
at that time,and if this had happened our expedition would certainly 
have failed, for undoubtedly, all the civilian employees would have 
rushed into these hills, leaving the train to get away as best it could. 

At the expiration of the ten days mentioned, the party at Laramie 
not having returned, we decided to proceed slowly on our way, as 
probably they would soon overtake us. No fears for their safety or 
our own were felt, as no Indians or recent signs of any had yet been 
discovered. Owing to this fact we were camping without taking the 
precautions necessary in an Indian country. While traveling together, 
the soldiers, with their mule train and the expedition proper, under 
command of Col. Sawyer, acted independently of each other, both 
while on trail and in camp. This was, to say the least, inexcusable 
on the parts of those in charge; so when we did get an Indian “scare” 
there was dire confusion, and the writer has no doubt that up to this 


\ time, a very small body of Indians, could have any night put us to 
“flight and captured our train, soldiers and all. 

One night, after all hopes of the return of the soldiers from 
Larime had been given up, we were camped in our usual careless way, 
with only two men acting as corral guards. The soldiers with their 
wagons camped near by. Their precautionary measures against dan- 
ger in an Indian country were equally as lax as ours. Very suddenly 
we were awakened by the firing of several shots, all the men tumbled 
from their wagons, and the cry of “Indians” resounded all through 
the camp. In the utter darkness, no one knew what to do and con- 
sequently did nothing, for all was commotion and confusion and when 
finally our attention was arrested by calls in the English language, 
from way out in the darkness, it was found that our “Indians” proved 
to be only the Laramie party which had overtaken us and in their 
exuberant joy of seeing our camp fires, had fired off their guns to 
which our two guards had responded by shooting directly at the foe 
as they imagined them to be. The members of the Laramie party 
narrowly escaped and then they realized the indiscreet method of 
announcing a safe return, and retreated from range of shot to halloo 
loudly for cessation of hostilities. Never afterward in real danger 
were we so badly frightened, nor did we ever so completely lose con- 
trol of ourselves as at this time. Continuing for several days, a gen- 
eral course up the Cheyenne, we finally found we were bearing too 
much to the south, so camping on the stream where it was not over a 
couple of yards wide, with a view of leaving the stream and pro- 
ceeding due west. f 

So leaving the head waters of the north of the Pe 
expected to reach Powder River in one day, but it proved to take a 
much longer time. For three days we traveled onward in this rough 
country, (the Powder River Mountains) finding no water for our 
cattle and having for ourselves the little that each man had fortu- 
nately carried in bottles or canteens, for we had learned by experience 
that it was safe to keep water with us when we could. On the even- 
ing of the third day, our wagon master discovered a pool of stagnant 
water, and we at once hastened toward it, made a corral, and turned 
the stock loose. The poor beasts rushed headlong into the already 
filthy, slimy water, stirring it up so that they would not even drink 
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it. They were so exhausted that it was evident the train could noi 
proceed, and as it was thought to be but a few miles to Powder River, 
it was deemed best to drive the stock loose to water, so we selected 
by lot one-third of the men, who with the stock started from camp 
at daylight on a Saturday morning about the 15th of August. It 
proved to be about fifteen miles to Powder River, over a very rough 
range of low baid mountains, and in many places the cattle had to be 
driven in single file in order to get along. At eleven o’clock they 
reached their destination, and the stock seemed to revel in the clear 
mountain water and the luxuriant grass of the valley. The guide, 
who accompanied the party, having gone up the river, returned with 
the report that there was a large body of Indians encamped about 
five miles from them. They had expected to stay there until the 
next day in order that the stock might be thoroughly refreshed, but 
a hurried consultation decided it best for them to return to the wa- 
gons, so they started back at five o’clock P. M., reaching us at camp 
at about midnight. When they told us that there were Indians in the 
near vicinity, orders were given to make an early start in the morn- 
ing on the trail back, hoping that we might reach the North Fork of 
the Cheyenne again. That meant thirty-six miles back to the nearest 
water before the Indians should attack us. 

The writer ‘believes, that while up to this time, we had not seen 
any Indians, they had watched us closely for days, and as we were 
getting farther into these hills, destitute of water, and each day 
bringing us in greater peril, they were only awaiting an opportunity 
to surround and attack us in those barren hills, and our sudden re- 
treat toward feed and water surprised them so, that only a small 
party of Indians made the first attack. Had the whole band made 
the effort at this time, I know no reasin why they would not have 
captured our entire train. 

Starting early Sunday morning, we pushed back, fearing all the 
time the sudden appearance of Indians. We were considerably delayed 
about noon in crossing a deep dry gulch. The cooks with the mess 
wagons crossed first in order to prepare dinner for the men and 
have it ready by the time the teams were all over. We were ordered 
to halt without forming corral, and each man got a bite as best he 
could. 
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In his great anxiety for the comfort of the men, Nat Hedges of 


Sioux City, a young man about nineteen years of age and one who 


had an interest in a portion of the train, left us for the first time 
during the trip and started horseback to scour the valley in search of 
water. While the train was crossing the gulch, he had gone down 
some eighty rods below the crossing to a clump of trees, hoping that 
there he might find a pool of water. 

About twenty-five head of horses had been turned out and were 
now quietly grazing down near these trees. When nearly half the 
train had succeeded in crossing over, a dozen shots were suddenly 
fired from the trees, followed by a succession of yells, and by the 
time every man had his gun in his hands, out rode about fifty naked, 
red devils making for the horses and riding along the west side of the 
ravine toward the rear of the train. Fire was instantly opened up 
by the teamsters along the line as they were nearer to the Indians 


-than those in camp. The red men succeeded in stampeding the ponies, 


getting all but eight. The remainder of the teams hastened to cross 
the gulch, and at a call we all came together and the roll was called 
in order to see if any one was missing. Many of us knew that Nat 
Hedges was out and we feared and fully realized, when the first shot 
was fired, that some of our number had been killed. The Indians 
withdrew a short distance from us and were dancing and yelling as 
only Indians can. 

A party was formed and marched down to the timber, and there 
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on the bank as it rises from the ravine, was the naked body of poor * 


Hedges. Seven arrows had penetrated his \breast; a bullet hole was 
in his cheek and several in his body. His head had been scalped, 
leaving bare the entire skull. The lifeless form of our dear friend 
was sadly borne to camp and placed in a wagon, and we started on 
our way, a most sorrowful eompany. 

We travelled as long as we could see, then halted on the trail 
during the darkest hours of the night and lay on the ground beside 
the wagons, anxiously waiting for the first streak of daylight, that 
we might push on again. About noon on Monday, we reached a small 
slough of stagnant water, which was 10 miles West of our then ob- 
jective point, the Cheyenne River. This was discovered by one of 
the party, a half mile South of our trail. We formed corrall on a 
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knoll around which the slough wound in horse shoe shape. The water, 
though warm and stagnant, was very clear, and grass grew luxuriantly 
all around it. In our condition we thought it one of the most beauti- 
ful and picturesque spots ever seen. With the exception of those 
who had gone to Powder River with the cattle, none of us had bathed 
or even washed our hands and faces for a whole week, and the reader 
can imagine what a boon this little pool of water was, and how much 
we enjoyed it. 

There had been no Indians in sight since we left that memorable 
spot in which Mr. Hedges was killed, but about six o’clock that even- 
ing they again put in their horrible appearance. Our cattle, guarded 
by twenty men, were peacefully grazing near camp; a soldier of the 
Dakota cavalry, Jarvis by name, was stationed as picket on 2 high 
peak of the hills which surrounded us. Leaving his horse grazing 
below, he had climibed to the peak, from where there was a gradual 
slope of perhaps one-half mile, to the base of the knoll on which our 
camp was situated. Sitting there unconcerned, contentedly smoking 
his pipe, and gazing out on the landscape, his meditations were sud- 
denly aroused by some noise. On looking behind he saw Indians 
crawling slyly toward him from the other side of the peak. One 
glance was sufficient, and leaping, with a few bounds, down the hill- 
side, he sprang on his horse and started down the slope. From around 
the peak followed a dozen mounted Indians yelling at the top of their 
voices. All was commotion in camp. The stock was hastily started 
for the corral, while many of the men took their guns and hastened 
to meet Jarvis and cover his retreat. It was a race for life and one 
of the most dramatic and intensely exciting races one could witness. 
With the loss of only his hat, Jarvis safely reached the cover of our 
guns, having escaped the many arrows aimed at him on this half-mile 
race course. The Indians retreated and nothing more was seen of 
them that evening. 

We were anxious to be situated nearer running water in case the 
Indians should prove numerous. The cattle being yoked and every 
thing in readiness, the wagon master gave the order to break corral 
just as the sun was showing its first bright rays in the early morn. 
Almost simultaneously from several throats rang out the words “See 
the Indians over there,” and in the short space of ten minutes, the 
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entire surrounding hills were covered with Indians, there being not 


‘less than two thousand, some on foot and some on horses. A feeling 


of forlorn hopelessness seemed to spread over our entire party, not 
from fear that the Indians could take us, but because of our inability 
to proceed, or to cope with and drive them away. One hundred 
cavalry men would have gone through there or been sufficient to es- 
cort our heavy train. The Indians were short of ammunition and 
guns, but had they been as well equipped as those Indians during the 
time of the Custer massacre, it is not probable that a single man of 
us would have lived to tell the tale. They at once commenced firing 
on us, but at a distance and using but little powder. The results were 
harmless. On the two highest hills, one North and one South, were 
gathered large numbers of Indians and from each group came the most 
hideous noises. They blew blasts from cavalry bugles, of which they 
had come into possession, danced, yelled and taunted us in a most 
aggravating manner. They proved to he the Cheyenne Indians. Some 
few of them could speak enough English to call us all the vile names 
imaginable, using profane language to embelish their sentences. With 
a firmly formed corral the front wheel of one wagon interlocking 
the hind wheel of the next, these all chained together and each heavily 
loaded, our position was impregnable to such an enemy. During in- 


_ tervals in which the Indians had stopped firing, we would hastily 


slip on the outside and by ‘so doing, we soon had near the wagon a 
breastwork thrown up as high as the underedge of the wagon box. 
With three hundred cattle inside the corrall we had close quarters, 
but felt secure against the Indians. We had food and ammunition 
enough for a three months’ siege, but to get grazing and water for 
the cattle was our greatest concern. 

It was evident that there had been heavy rainfall at times in this 
country as there seemed to be so many deep washouts or gulleys, and 
in these a few Indians would creep and unseen, open a dangerous 
fire on us. Their balls would often hit the cattle and wagons and once 
in a while, some of us, but in all cases the force was so spent that 
no one was seriously hurt. Each of us having guns, we would watch 
the smoke from those of the Indians, and then all at once pour a 
volley of shot at the spot from which the smoke came. Soon the firing 
from that group would cease, only to be renewed from some other 
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gulley. One of the Indians’ favorite tactics was to form behind some 
knoll at a safe distance from us, ride in a circling manner as close 
to us as they dared, and then at the nearest point to shoot directly 
at the corral. Naked, and riding bareback on good fleet horses, 
leaning way to one side of them, and following one behind the other, 
would ride in this way perhaps twenty-five red devils, some much 
more daring than others in venturing near the corral, but careful to 
keep at a good long rifle range. . 

To this kind of maneuvering we soon became so accustomed as 
to really enjoy it, probably on account of the exciting novelty that 
there was about it. Some times when this was done, we would open 
fire, but with only the old muzzle loading Springfield army muskets 
in the hands of inexperienced men and boys, to hit one of those 
Indians while swiftly riding, was about as easy as to shoot a swallow 
while on the wing. At other times when there seemed to be a large 
party gathered behind a knoll or in some gulley, we would venture 
on the outside of the corral with our six-pound brass Howitzer and 
let a few shells drop into their midst. Then with terrible oaths in 
the English language, they would rush pellmell and scatter in all di- 
rections, trying to find some safer place while we watched them, 
cheering heartily at their discomfiture. We would also maneuver 
around in order to give them a chance to attack us. Forming our 
men into different squads, we would make a charge on a certain place 
in which a number of our enemies were congregated. AS we ap- 
proached them on a run, leaving at certain distances a squad of men 
which were strung out for perhaps forty rods, the Indians would 
give way- without firing a shot, but all the time slyly watching our 
rear, evidently anxious to draw us out. On no occasion did we go so . 
far as to neglect having a line of men from the corral to the line 
: in front. For nearly three days this kind of warfare continued and it 
was becoming quite monotonous to us. 

At times during these days, part of our men would be on duty 
and from positions on or in the wagons keep up an occasional fire, 
while the remainder of us were gathered under the wagons idly 
passing away the time by smoking, playing cards and telling stories. 
Frequently something of an exciting nature would occur with those 
on duty, and then all hands would grasp their guns, and join in the 
fun of firing a few shots at the Redskins. Those who had been watch- 
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ing would exchange places with the loungers, to be recalled when 
some new plan of the Indians was made known. 

Grazing for the cattle was out of the question but two lines of men 
were formed from the corrall to the water’s edge and between these, 
the poor beasts were driven to water. One of the wagons was de- 
molished, the boards of which was made into a coffin and unceremo- 
niously the body of our friend Nat Hedges was buried inside the 
corral. It was not long until all signs of this lonely resting place 
were entirely obliterated by the tramping of the stock. 

About noon on the third day, the Indians suddeny ceased their 
maneuvering and put up a white flag which was a signal that they 
wanted to parley, and consequently a meeting place was arranged be- 
tween the carrol and the main body of Indians. They said that they 
supposed we were soldiers sent out to fight them and had they known 
the kind of party we were they would not have attacked us. We 
finally made an agreement and on our promising to give them a sup- 
ply of provisions they said they would go and leave us. Accordingly, 
a wagon was loaded with Alo xy, sugar, coffee and tobacco, about three 
thousand pounds in al’ f a his was hauled to the flag of truce and 
there unloaded. The Indians quickly gathered around, and it was not 
long till the provisions were all distributed among them. We soon 
saw that they were in turn fulfilling their part of the promise and 





were now taking their departure. 

Some few of our men had, while at the point of treaty, taken 
the opportunity of talking to the Indians and learned that they were 
very short of ammunition. They were so eager to obtain more that 
they offered us fabulous prices for powder, shot and gun caps. Some 
of them exhibited great rolls of greenbacks, and offered as high as 
twenty-five dollars for a single charge of powder. The young Indian 
who acted as interpreter claimed to be a Choctaw. He was evidently 
educated for he was fluent in the English language but no doubt 
he was a Sioux Indian. 

Two men, one a Norwegian and the other a Mexican, both be- 
longing to our escort, had, at the close of the deal with the Indians, 
remained at the flag of truce. Late in the afternoon, after the Indians 
had gone, it was noticed that these two men were missing. A search 
party immediately started out to look for them, and just beyond a 
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knoll a short distance from the flag was found the lifeless body of 
the Norwegian boy. Lying on his back with his breast full of arrows, 
a long sharp pointed pole was driven through him, pinioning him to 
the ground; The Mexican was never found, nor did we ever again 
hear of a “Tt is presumable that the Indians had induced the two 
to go farther out of bounds, and then just for devilish cruelty, they 
had murdered the Norwegian. Perhaps from fear of the same treat- 
ment, the Mexican had joined them. 

By six o’clock that evening, the Indians had entirely disappeared. 
It was a great relief to know they were gone, but something of a 
mystery why they had left in such a manner. This, however, was 
afterwards solved. ; 

Our pent up stock could now once again enjoy the privilege of 
grazing. A search of the ground which had been occupied by the 
Indians was now made and resulted in the finding of the carcasses of 
a great number of horses which had been killed by us during the 
siege. Judging from the number of horses dead, we felt confident 
we had also been successful in killing or wounding a great many 
riders, and it is probable that a number of the devilish creatures had 
bitten the dust from the effects of our bullets. ; 

The next morning, no Indians having put in their appearance, 
we concluded to break camp and move_back seven miles to the North 
Fork of the Cheyenne. Keeping well closed up, we moved very 
cautiously in two columns, but were only fairly started when we saw 
our enemies on both sides, and from concealed places they began to 
fire at us. They were very exasperating and annoying, but a few 
men, as guards, kept them at a comparatively safe distance so that 
we reached our camping place without having suffered any loss. 

Col. Sawyer knew that the Government had in the Spring planned 
an expedition against the Indians to go toward ‘the Yellowstone 
country. He See age a if these plans had been carried out, this 
expedition would not be ither south or west of us. Two of our 
number volunteered to’ start out and see if any signs of such a party 
could be found. It was realized that in order to reach Powder River, 
a circutious route would have to be made, so leaving camp at night, 
the two men proceeded south for about fifty miles where they struck 
a fresh wagon train in the South Fork of the Powder River, which was 
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then entirely dry. They returned in safety after four or five days 
absence. 


> Meanwhile we lay in camp keeping from twenty-five to thirty 
men on herd duty, as the stock was grazing as best they could, fre- 
quently being driven into corral upon the appearance of Indians, as 


about one hundred of the rascals hovered near by. They were un- 


doubtedly hungry for fresh meat, as it seemed to be the cattle they 
wanted. A lookout was maintained from one of the wagons, and 
from this position one could command a good view of the grazing 
ground. Upon the approach of Indians, a yell of “Indians” from the 
guard would be taken up by the herders, and circling the stock, a 
rush for the corral would be quickly made. A deploy of men from 
camp would scare the Indians off, but as soon as the stock were put 
out again, back they would come. In this way we occupied our time, 
during the absence of our two comrades, and we rather enjoyed hav- 
ing the few Indians near us, as their repeated efforts to attack us 
only tended to break the monotony of camp life. 

Leaving this camp, we proceeded in a southerly course and 
crossed the Pumpkin Buttes between the east and middle Buttes. 
Upon reaching the Dry Fork of Powder River, we found the trail 
which had been discovered by our two men. Evidence of recent 
travel caused much gratification as we had beocme greatly discour- 
aged, but now felt that we were not alone in that desolate Indian 
country. There was not sufficient water for the stock and the next 
morning after reaching this place, about twenty of us started with 
the cattle loose, down the bed of this dry river, hoping to find a sink 
hole with water. About three miles below, such a place was dis- 
covered with plenty of water, if not wasted. It was here that one of 
the most ludricous, and for a few moments, one of the most exciting 
Indian scares of the trip occurred. The cattle were nearly crazed 
with thirst and to prevent them from madly running pellmell into 
the sink hole and stirring up the water so it would be unfit to drink, 
the men took off their boots and stockings, rolled up their trousers 
and stood around the edge of the water so as to let only a few drink 
at a time. This was a difficult task. With the presumption that 
soldiers were near, we had taken no thought of Indians and a feeling 
of hopelessness came over us when one of the party who had gone 
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just below round a bend in the river, came back on a run, shouting 
that the Indians were right upon us. Having no arms with us, we 
knew that our only hope of escape was to run for camp as fast as our 
legs could carry us. Bare-footed and bare-legged, we were in good 
racing costume, as indeed we needed to be with a three-mile run 
before us. Our informant set the pace and up the dry river bed he 
ran past us, when we, knowing that it would be useless to try and 
save three hundred head of cattle at such a time, rushed frantically 
out of the water and on by the poor beasts at a break neck speed. 
A fairly good start had been made, when the sound of voices that 
seemed unlike those of Indians fell upon our ears. It took consider- 
able of this kind of hallooing, however, before we had courage to look 
back. But when we did so, great was our surprise and joy on seeing 
white covered wagons and a body of U. S. Cavalry slowly winding 
round the point and approaching the place where our cattle were still 
madly endeavoring to drink. 

, It having been nearly four months since we had seen any white 
men, aside from our own party, this was a pleasure far beyond ou) 
expectations. How eagerly we shook hands and plied questions, for 
it was such a great relief ito once more be with some of our own fel- 
- low beings and to feel that we were safe from Indians. These soldiers 
were escorting. a returning transportation outfit to Fort Laramie. 
Gen. Conner; ‘commander of the expedition to Yellowstone country, 
which has before been mentioned, was now, with a large force, on his 
way to that place. He had only a few days before passed over this 
ground and established Fort Conner on Powder River, which place the 
supply train—had » left that morning. It was only about twelve miles 
down the South, Fork at its confluence with the Powder River. 

We now fence the reason why the Indians had so suddenly 
: changed their tactics and seemed so willing to leave us after receiv- 
ing the provisions mentioned, at the time of our siege, described fur- 
ther back. Gen. Conner hid by that time reached Powder River and 
his scouts having heard our firing, he sent a party out.in search of us. 
So it was the approach of these soldiers that caused the Indians all 
of a sudden to want to “make up.” They closely watched the move- 
ments of this party and we afterwards remembered that just before 
the Indians asked for a cessation of hostilities, a signal fire or smoke 
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ascended straight up in the air, soon followed by another signal at 
another place after which the Indians made the proposition to leave 
us. The signal smoke had also been observed by the soldiers, but 
firing on our part having ceased, they did not find us. 

The writer has often wondered what the results would have been 
had not these troups been so near, though unknown to us. 

Having completed the task of watering our cattle, we drove them 
back to camp, immediately yoked up and with light hearts proceeded 
down the road newly made by the soldiers. Reaching Fort Conner 
that evening we camped on the East side of Powder River on the edge 
of some timber. The Fort then consisted of only a stockade on a 


high bank west of th the river, garrisoned by a small force of soldiers, 


the main body having gone on toward the Yellowstone. 

We lay at this place for a week and relying on the security of 
our close proximity to the Fort, we put aside all thought of fear and 
anxiety and enjoyed perfect contentment and rest. This afforded an 
opportunity for our cattle to rest and graze. 

This strip of timber extended from the South edge of our camp 
for about a half mile down to the point where the bluffs ran along 
near the river. In herding the cattle, it was necessary to keep post 
herders only at the lower point of this timber where they had a good 
view if the stock went below. 

One afternoon the stock not being inclined to wander, the three 
herders stationed at this point of observation had gone below the 
bank and were lazily stretched out under the brush. In order to be 
more comfortable they had unbuckled their belts containing their 
revolvers, and laid them to one side. After quietly snoozing for 
some time, one of the party noticed that a few cattle had gone into 
the river. To prevent them from going way across, he hurried to his 
feet, rolled up his trousers and waded out into the stream to head 
them off. Having proceeded about half way across he was greatly 
astonished and terror stricken to see several Indians slyly crawling 
upon his companions. He had left his revolver on the ground where 
he had been lying, so all he could do was to yell “Indians,” as he 
pushed on across the river and struck out for the stockade. The two 
other men jumping to their feet saw, to their horror, several dusky, 
naked forms peering through the brush. There were only seven of 
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the hateful beings, and even if there had been a greater number, to 
run from them was more dangerous than to stand fight, but their 
first thought was to flee, and in their excitement, the two frightened 
men never thought of the three revolvers within their reach, but 
leaving them on the ground, they started up the smooth sand stretch 
of the river bar for samp. 'The Indians had, it seemed, left their 
ponies some distance back, and quickly running to the place, they 
mounted them and gave chase after the two men, who had by this 
time, however, a pretty good start and both luckily escaped the arrows 
shot by the Indians. At the first cry of “Indians.” the garrison turned 
out on the other side of the river. We immediately started from camp 
to meet our men and soon had them covered by our guns. As soon 
as the Indians came in range, they quietly turned around and rode 
away picking up the three revolvers, and with these they probably 
felt well repaid for their efforts. One of the herders ran so hard, 
that this, together with the fright, produced such a nervous strain, 
that he was laid up and could scarcely walk for a week. 

Another episode which occurred at this camp, would not have 
happened had only ordinary precaution been taken, and with our 
past experiences it seems that we should have been more careful. 
One day while everything seemed unusually quit, the men, some play- 
ing cards, others sleeping or sitting around under the shade of wagons 
or trees, and the cattle scattered through the adjacent timber quietly 
grazing or lying down, a few Indians, not more than a half dozen, 
deliberately rode in among the stock and shot an ox. The commotion 
caused among the cattle aroused the camp only in time to see the 
Indians riding away. One stalwart looking fellow carrying a club, 
came up near another ox and swinging his club brought it down with 
such force upon the ‘beast as to break his backbone. The first ox 
killed we cut open to extract the arrow, and one can perhaps realize 
with what force it had been sent as we found the stone arrow head 
had penetrated fully six inches just back of the fore leg. Gen. Connor 
had proceeded with the main body of his troops on northwest towards 
the Yellowstone, leaving a small detachment for’ garrison duty. 
Arrangements were made with Capt. Kidd, the officer in command of 
the garrison, to exchange our escort which had accompanied us thus 
far, for an Escort of Cavalry to proceed with us on the rest of the 
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journey or until we should be safely out of danger from the Indians. 
Accordingly, parts of two companies of Michigan Cavalry were de- 
tailed as our escorts< These soldiers had already served three years 
in the war of the rebellion and their ranks were so reduced that both 
companies together mustered only forty men. Their time of service 
had expired and the war for which they had enlisted being over, they 
were very anxious to return home and ‘be mustered out of service. 
There being no prospect, though of their getting home until Gen. 
Conner should have accomplished the mission for which the expedi- 
tion had been planned, they yielded gracefully to the inevitable and 
determined to make the most of the situation. They thought, too, 
that it would be rare sport to wind up their gallant career as soldiers 
in a tragic manner, by killing a few deer, buffalo and possibly some 
Redskins, with which the country abounded. 


CHAPTER IV 
GENERAL CONNOR. 


I digress from my narrative to give the reader a short account 
of General Connor’s expedition, the sequence of his expedition get, 
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For the two years, 1862 and 1863, the Sioux, Choventtes “and: the 


) Arapahoes maintained an aggression against the whites which made 
anything preceeding it as nothing. So terrible was this that in 1865, 
long since known throughout the West as the “bloody year” on the 
plains, the government sent strong forces of the army under Generals 
Connor and Sully. 


General Connor proceeded north from Fort Larimie, up the Powder 
River and across the Tongue River, where he met and defeated a 
strong force of the Araphoes under Black Bear. These superior forces 
of the government at last cinvinced the Indians of the futility of 
further resistance, but the Sioux, under Red Cloud, refused to agree 
that the Bozeman Trail into Montana should be left open, and attacked 
the Forts along the Trail. 

In an address by Senator Harding, of Wyoming, June 2nd, 1912, 
at the unveiling of a monument at Ranchester, Wyoming, dedicated to 
the memory of Brevet Major Patrick E. Connor and his officers and 
men who participated in the memorable battle upon this ground, 
(Tongue River), August 29, 1865, he said: | 

“Turning to a condition of affairs in 1865 that made the battle 
upon this ground a necessity. In speaking of the so-called Powder 
River campaign, which left Fort Laramie for this country under com- 
mand of Brigadier General Connor, July 30, 1865, Coutant, in his his- 
tory of Wyoming, says: ‘No fact in history has been more obscured 
than the operations of General Connor in the Powder River country,’ 
meaning all of this country as well. ‘A careful search among the 
records of the War Department makes it clear there are no official 
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reports on file there pertaining to this expedition, except those re- 
lating to ‘the right column, which was commanded ‘by Col. Nelson 


Cole. It has always been supposed that General Connor made an 


official report but it now transpires that he never did. Smarting under 
the injustice done him at the close of the campaign, he hastily boxed 
his reports and papers and sent them to Salt Lake, explaining that 
_he wished to examine them carefully before making a formal report 
to the War Department. It chanced that the building in which these 
reports were stored was shortly afterwards burned and hence the 
official data of the Powder River expedition was destroyed. * * * 

“In a paragraph of an order issued July 28, 1865, to Colonel Cole, 
who was to command the right column of the expedition, General 
Connor said: ‘You will not receive overtures of peace or submission 
from Indians but will attack and kill every male Indian over 12 years 
of age.’” 


Col. Cole was the officer killed, made mention of in my narrative, 


near the camp on Wolf Creek. 


Of the battles he says: 

“General Connor and his command encountered the Indians at this 
point, a fast and furious fight began at 9 and ended at 12:30, after 
pursuing the Indians up Wolf creek. The hostiles, about 700 in num- 
ber, were Arapahoes under Chief Black Bear and Old David. Some 
sixty odd Indians were killed, including a son of Black Bear; 250 
lodges and winter supplies were destroyed and large quantities of buf- 
falo robes and furs together with lodge poles and coverings, were 
piled and burned. Upon one of these piles the dead were placed and 
burned in order to keep the Indians from mutilating them. About 
1,100 ponies were captured.” 

There were about 400 soldiers and scouts, and 80 Indian scouts 
engaged. 

Attached to General Connor’s command were the following well 
know and famous scouts: Jim Bridger, Nick Jannisee, Jim Dough- 


erty, Mich Bouyer, John Risha, Antoine La Due, and B. Bordeaux Ly 
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CHAPTER V 
THE TRIP CONTINUED. 


Continuing the story of our route, we followed Gen. Connor’s 
trail, perhaps a hundred miles, then turned more, to the left and 
struck the Bozeman trail, a route made that alae 
party from some point off the Salt Lake route, as a cut off to Virginia 
City. This party was headed by Mr. Bozeman. 

This trail which we kept until we reached Bozeman City, fol- 
lowed closely along the base of the Big Horn mountains and crossed 
the heads of numerous streams which rose in these mountains. 


‘an emigrant 


Nothing noteworthy occurred for a few days after leaving Fort 
Connor. The soldiers with us improved the time by hunting, and in 
small parties left the train to scour the surrounding country in search 
of game, a risk which was questionable in that hostile Indian country. 
One day late in the afternoon, as we were just going into camp, on > 
a stream which we had followed for a few miles, we were startled by 
the appearance of a squad of twenty cavalry men approaching on the 
run from around a bluff a short distance below us. They were the 
mail carriers which Gen. Connor had on duty between For Connor 
and the front. They had been attacked by a band of Indians and not 
being strong enough in number to fight them were retreating to the 
fort. Unexpectedly they met us and camped with us for the night. 
After reinforcing themselves by taking twenty of our escort, they 
started again the next morning to the front with the dispatches 
which they were carrying. Our escort was now weakened one-half, 
but we proceeded just the same. Our boys advised the soldiers to 
stay nearer the train as we journeyed, but of no avail. The Escort 
said that having had three years’ experience on the battle field, in 
which they had lost over one-half of their comrades, they had no 
fear and ithat no Indians could stand before them. : 

The day, August 31, on which we reached Wolf creek, the East 
Fork of Tongue river, Colonel Cole, 6th Michigan Cavalry, who com- 
ménded the right column of the expedition of Gen. Connor, and 
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Lieut. Moon, of the same Company, had preceeded the train, for 
probably three miles, and had selected a camping place for us, on the 
west side of the creek. While waiting for the train to advance they 
rode up a bluff or ridge on the west side of the river in order to 
get a view of the country beyond. As they approached the summit 
of the ridge, they found themselves face to face with several mounted 
Indians. The Indians had undoubtedly been watching the movements 
of the two men and therefore had the advantage of them so that be- 
fore they even had time to draw their revolvers, the Indians fired a 
fatal shot and the Captain fell from his horse dead [2 

Seeing him fall, the Lieutenant put spurs to his horse and did not 
stop until he had reached the train, and reported the sad news to the 
boys. After reaching camp they went at once to the top of the hill, 
found the lifeless body of their beloved captain and brought it down 
to camp. It was sad indeed to think that after escaping from the 
many battles in which this brave soldier had been engaged during 
the war, he should finally meet his death at the hands of these mis- 
erable, skulking, cowardly Indians. His loss was deeply felt by all, 
especially so by his comrades. The fellow soldiers thought that the 
body could be preserved and carried with us so that it might be taken 
back to Fort Connor for burial when the escort should finally leave 
us. This plan, however, proved futile as the following will show. 


After breaking camp the next morning, we passed over the place 
where the tragedy had occurred. This ridge was the divide between 
Wolf and Tongue rivers which were only a mile or so apart, where 
we crossed them. AS we approached the river, which was skirted 
on both sides by a luxuriant growth of grass, young timber and dense 
underbrush, the thought occurred to many that this would be an 
excellent place for Indians to secrete themselves for an ambush. We 
even entered the river bottom where there still mouldered at the 
edge of the prairie and timber, several camp fires. Instinctively every 
teamster took from the wagon his gun as an additional weapon, for 
we all wore revolvers buckled at our waists, day and night. It was 
suggested to our leader on noticing the camp fires, that it would 
be wise to drop a shell or two from our cannon into the brush before 
entering. The head wagon, though, not having other orders, started 
in and all followed in trail. When we entered the clear mountain 
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stream which was perhaps fifty yards wide and eighteen inches deep, 
with its clean, smooth gravelly bottom, even our cattle could not 
resist the temptation to linger and drink the clear, cool Pes 
delayed each team so that when the last wagon was crossing, the 
leading one was fully half a mile in advance and just entering the foot 
hills across the valley on the west side of the river. We had in our 
cavayard about forty head of loose extra oxen for emergency cases 
and also some which were crippled or foot sore. These driven by 
two herders on horseback, brought up the rear, and while they were 
in the river drinking, the air was suddenly filled with yells and shots. 
Out from the river, through the bushes rode our two herders, and 
also from among the bushes appeared one hundred or more devilish 
Indians, riding along either side of our line, and poring a continual 
volley of shot into our midst. Some few of the Indians surrounded 
the cavayard left by the herders and drove them back to the east side 
of the river. Those riding up along our line kept at a long distance 
range, and apparently shot at random. Under the excitement, and 
with from three to six yoke of cattle ito manage, it required quite an 
effort on the part of our teamsters to keep the teams in line and to 
close up the gaps as soon as possible, so it was difficult for them to 
return any fire; but the few men who were not drivers opened up 
as rapid fire as they could. Meanwhile, the head team swung around 
towards the center of the line and in a very few minutes we had 
formed corral, though a very irregular one, which was not 1o be 
wondered at under the exciting circumstances. These were the 
Arapahoe Indians, and like the former tribe, were short of ammuni- 
tion. This we knew by the slight effect the bullets had when they 
struck the cattle, and even those that hit the men hardly grazed the 
skin. Our corral was formed near the foot hills and the Indians at 
once concentrated above and opened a brisk fire, from which position 
it made it very uncomfortable for us. Not caring to endure it long, 
we broke corral and moved about midway between the hills and the 
timber, skirting the river, so that we might be out of gun shot range. 
Here on the open prairie we again made corral. In this position we 
could keep the Indians at safe distance. 


We soon noticed that the enemy were gathering from points up 
and down the valley and from the hills west of us, to a place in the 
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timber across the river. There a great fire had been built and from 
the bleating of the poor animals taken from us, we knew that some 
were being killed preparatory to a feast. In a short time the Indians 
had gathered around the fire and from the sounds of their hideous 
yelling and dancing, it was evident they were having a jolly time. 
This was very aggravating to us and we proposed to see what could 
be done to spoil their fun and interrupt them in their midday meal 
which they were enjoying at our expense. We hitched a rope to our 
little cannon and with twenty-five men started on a run for a position 
outside of corrall, and toward the enemy. The trees concealed our 
movements and on reaching the desired position, the cannon was 
placed in position and we proceeded to shell the timber. The surprise 
to them must have been complete for with yells of rage and indigna- 
tion they jumped up and began to scatter. Mounting their ponies, 
‘they crossed the river and rode in a circling manner around near us. 
Having done all the damage possible with the howitzer, we waved 
our caps and with cheers and yells of derision, we hauled the cannon 
back to corral. We then all took our guns and opened fire on the 
fiends. They were careful, though, to keep at a comparatively safe 
distance. We felt that we had enjoyed rare sport in causing the 
Indians so much discomfiture. 

As they scattered from their peaceful quarters, I was reminded 
of a time when a boy, of going carefully up to a hornets’ nest and 
giving it a vigorous kick to see the angry hornets come pouring out, 
and how quickly I ran in search of safe quarters. 

So these Indians, when unexpectedly interrupted by our shells, 
rushed forth about as mad as hornets. The number of Indians had 
increased since the first attack that day to between five and six 
hundred. Thinking that they would perhaps be satisfied with the 
capture of enough cattle to appease their hunger for sometime and 
that they would not interfere with us if we should go on, we made 
the attempt. 

So we broke corral again, formed our train into two columns and 
with a few men proceeding and also a few for rear guard, we entered 
the low hills. A mere start on our part seemed to be a signal for 
the Indians to again attack us. We had gone but a little way into 
the broken, hilly country before they were following us and opened 
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from side, front and rear, a slow but annoying fire. They concealed 
themselves behind the hills and at such a distance that the balls from 
their rifles were fortunately not effectual, although many shots hit 
both cattle and men. As we had not men enough to act as scouts or 
guards for so long a train, it seemed fool hardy to continue when 
every step took us further into the hills with the probability that we 
would be forced to make corral again before reaching water. We 
did not know how far we might have to travel until we should find 
another stream, so we decided to go back to the Tongue and camp 
on the river and await further developments. ; 

The leaders of the two columns turned and we started back. 
Though the fire of the Indians had before been of a desultory nature, 
they seemed to realize as soon aS we made this change that they were 
now going to lose their advantage and immediately concentrated all 
their forces on our. rear, which our loose men were sent to protect. 


These guards would hold a certain hill or knoll until the train had E 


covered some distance, then make a run until they reached the train, 


" the Indians following up would take the hill just vacated and so on ; 
they continued in this manner until the valley was again reached. ‘ 
The soldiers said that it was as pretty a skirmish fight as they had q 
about ever seen, and the tactics displayed by the Indians were indeed q 
very clever, differing from ours only in their small supply of ammuni- j 


tion, for the reports of their guns and force of their balls showed a 
lack of powder. 


The fact was we had too large and cumbersome a train for the q 


number of men. So many were required to take care of the train 
that few were left for defensive purposes. Had the number of our 
cavalry men been a hundred or more, we could have travelled without 
much danger, for the Indians could not stand before any number 
of us when we assumed the offensive. 

Arriving at the valley we wended our way between the bluffs and 
the edge of the timber in search of a clear open spot on the river bank 


where we might camp. The Indians were still following us on either — 
side, occasionally firing at us from the hills and timber, and some of 7 
these balls struck the cattle with a thud that would make an ox - 
jump but would not break his hide. We were now approaching the 7 


river bank some distance below where we had crossed in the morning. 
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Here it was open prairie but with timber on the opposite side. The 
Indians discovered our intention ‘and about twenty-five of them rode 
rapidly down the valley on the other side and entered the timber 
opposite the point which we were trying to reach. This maneuver 
of theirs was within full view of ithe train and many of the teamsters 
wondered why a few of our men were not sent ahead to the high bank 
on our side from which elevation they would have commanded the 
east bank and kept the Indians out of the timber and away from the 
river. No attention was paid to the excited clamour of our men and 
we drove in two columns toward the bank. When within about one 
hundred yards of our destination, the party of Indians which we had 
noticed riding down to secure this position, opened fire on us. Our 
two wagon masters ordered “turn about quick.” This was done. 
Since ope, trait wagons were in the right column they had to make 
a “gee” fur and in doing so the lead wagons with their six yoke of 
cattle “were brought a long turn nearer the bank. This caused the 
drivers to be more exposed, for in managing trailers they were 
obliged to stay on the proper side of the cattle and use great care in 
swinging around, lest the wagons should be overturned. 

The firing had now become quite rapid. The writer with his 
trailer and six yoke of cattle had now gotten fairly straightened out 
on the turn back and looked behind to see how the next driver was 
coming around with his “swing around.” This young man, James 
Dilleland, had gotten his team about straight. His back was toward 
the Indians. Before I turned my eyes he threw up his hands and 
fell forward on his face. A bullet entering the small of his back 
passed through him. The driver behind also saw him fall and to- 
gether we rushed and lifted the poor boy, whose life was now fast 
ebbing away. We hurriedly placed him in one of his own wagons, 
and resumed our places. His team followed without a driver. 

We proceeded a little further and corraled only a short distance 
from the river. In doing this we made a second mistake, for this 
position was too near the river under the bank of which the Indians 
still held their places. Every few minutes a shot or two from them 
would go through our wagon covers or hit the wagons. An emigrant, 
E. G. Merrill, of Cedar Falls, Ia., who had accompanied us from Sioux 
City was standing near a wagon with one hand resting on the wheel, 
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when a bullet struck him in the side. He dropped to the ground and 
expired in a few moments. 

Orders were now given to move to a safer position, so for the 
fifth time that day we broke and made a new corral. This time we 
moved a few rods further back from the bank and were out of range 
from the Indians’ guns. 

If the Indians had been supplied with more amunition it would 
have cost us more men. In fact if they had used two charges of 
powder instead of one and not fired so often, they undoubtedly would 
have done better execution. That they used very little powder and 
at too long range is proved by the fact that our cook, a long necked 
fellow, was struck by a bullet on his prominent Adam’s apple, and 
escaped with only a black and blue spot. 

It was difficult to determine what execution we had done. We had 
hit several horses under the Indians and we learned afterwards that 
one chief had been killed. 

We felt comparatively safe for the night in this last corral, be- 
cause here we were out of rifle range either from the bluffs or the 
river, and we had made the corral more secure by interlocking the 
front wagon wheel with the rear one and chaining them together. 
After long experience we could now form corrall so: that when the 
last wagon was in its place, it closed the gap and made a complete 
circle of about sixty canvass covered wagons. 

The next morning revealed the Indians encamped about a ‘quarter 
of a mile above us in the edge of the timber. They made no hostile 
demonstrations during the day, but two or three hundred of them 
stayed constantly on their ponies and they seemed to be more or less 
active and uneasy all day and gaining in numbers. 

We succeeded in getting our stock to the river for water and 
laid in what supply we could for camp use. The second night found 
both parties in the same positions. It was known that Gen. Connor’s 
forces were not more than fifty miles to the north of us, and since 
it seemed impossible for us to proceed, Coi. Sawyer offered a liberal 
reward for any three men who would try to reach Gen. Connor with a 
request for help. That night, three men, the names of whom I do 
not remember, left camp under the cover of darkness and went in 
the direction where the army was supposed to be. On the third day 
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there was still no change in our positions. It commenced to grow 
colder and we were obliged to remain as much as possible under the 
wagon covers to avoid the rain and snow. We noticed that the Indians 
were gradually leaving their camp and by night there were none 
visible. The rain had made the inside of our corral a perfect quag- 
mire. Our stock were standing to their knees in mud and shivering 
with the cold. Albout midnight one of the occupants of the wagons 
was annoyed by an ox rubbing himself against the wagon wheel. He 
could endure it no longer so took a bayonet and poked the offending 
animal with sufficient force to make the animal bellow and jump 
aside. This caused the whole herd to jump and in an instant the 
frantic beasts had stampeded toward the wagon that had closed the 
corral and in their mad rush the wagon was broken down and over 
it went the cattle. This panic awakened us from a sound sleep and 
out in the mud we jumped, with our guns in our hands, fearing that 
the Indians had stampeded our cattle and taken possession of the 
corral. It was so dark that we could not see an inch before our 
faces. However, word was soon passed around of the cause of the 
commotion. We did not attempt to follow the cattle, for in our wet, 
cold condition we felt that we did not care what became of them, or 
of ourselves either. So we crawled back into our wagons and spent 
the remainder of the night very uncomfortably. Early in the morn- 
ing, in a driving sleet of hail, snow and rain, we took blankets and 
went into the timber recently occupied by the Indians. Here we 
found our cattle quietly enjoying the shelter of the brush and timber. 
We built bonfires and were soon drying and warming ourselves. Our 
cooks went to work and we soon had a call to “grub pile,” which was 
very welcome indeed. 


The Indians in order to escape the storm had taken themselves 
on its first approach to the nearest mountains where they found bet- 
ter shelter than the river bottom afforded. We were very thankful 
that they had given up so good a berth and for two days and nights 
we enjoyed the woods. The next morning being bright and sunny, 
we collected our cattle and by noon they were yoked, and we moved 
our-wagons out of the mud to good ground. We spread and dried our 
camp equipage near the river ‘bank and when we were again in fairly 
good shape, the Indians came out of their mountain retreat and took 
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possession of their former ground, which we had so recently vacated. 
We could see that there was a good deal of commotion in their camp 
and we watched expectantly for hostile demonstrations. Imagine our 
surprise when in the middle of the afternoon an Indian came out 
toward our corral bearing a flag of truce. He was met by our 
leader and the Indian said that their head men desired to come to 
our camp and hold a peace consul. Consequently seven of their men 
came and were taken into the tent of Col. Sawyer, where he with 
one of the officers of the military boys, held a consultation. 


The purport of their talk was about the same as that of the red 
men in our former experience in the Powder River mountains. They 
supposed we were soldiers sent out to fight them, but had they 
known we were only civilians traveling through the country they 
would not have attacked us. Many of them could speak English 
enough to be understood. They were very sorry for the harm they 
had done and seemed willing to do anything to show their friendship 
and good will toward us. When we asked them why they were still 
nearly all mounted with guns in their hands, they replied that they 
were taking precaution lest we should open fire on them. We told 
them that three of our men had gone to Gen. Connor for help and 
that we expected to hear from them soon, as they had been gone four 
days. We assured them that if they were as friendly as they claimed 
to be that on arrival of assistance we would be glad to leave them 
and promised them a present of a nice lot of provisions. Also in view 
of their good will, it was proposed that their seven head men should 
stay with us until our three absent men returned. They consented 
to do this and another Indian was called in. The information was 
sent to their camp and was evidently satisfactory to the Indians as 
they at once quieted down. 

Toward evening a guard was formed around the tent in which 
the Indians were quartered and all went well until the following 
morning which was Sunday. Early this Sunday morning the Indians 
began to show signs of unrest and soon about two hundred of them, 
mounted, appeared on the edge of the woods. They were less than 
@ quarter of a mile distant and they drew up in company line facing 
us. The attention of our Indian prisoners was called to this late 
movement on the part of their band. The cause of this, we were told, 


was that each man of our party had always with him guns and revol- 
vers, and they concluded that we were not acting in good faith. 


Meanwhile, during the hour or two of forming in battle array on 
their part, an Indian would approach our corral and hail the captain 
to ask permission to come in and talk with the head men. This be- 
ing granted he entered the camp, gun in hand, to talk with his chiefs 
After a few minutes another Indian could be seen stalking towards 
us for the same purpose, then sometimes two together till we had 
about twenty Indians in and around the tent containing the original 
seven. This made the boys quite uneasy and the attention of our 
leader was called to their seemingly adroit movements. The Indian 
chiefs insisted itthat there was no deceit on their part but that our 
excited condition had aroused them. Our leader counseled us to lay 
down our arms and show them that we were peacefully inclined. The 
boys would not do this and in talking it over the more exciting it 
seemed. All the straggling Indians were ordered to leave. 


It was now a question of who would stand guard over the tent 
that night. We then realized in what a dangerous position the guards 
of the previous night had ‘been placed, for each Indian had his gun 
and also a bow and a quiver full of fine stone and steel headed arrows. 
They had kept possession of these weapons in the tent and we de- 
termined we would not stand guard over them another night while 
they had such weapons which could pierce the tent and kill a dozen 
guards, without, perhaps even alarming the camp. 

While this question was being thoroughly discussed by the men 
a second time the Indians were straggling in, wishing to talk with 
their chiefs. 

The writer here wishes to say, that it is not his purpose to bring 
into this article anything of such a nature that would reflect on the 
judgment of our leader, but in narrating the scenes herewith described, 
it must be apparent that someone lacked good judgment on this and 
on other occasions. 

In a short time about twenty Indians had again straggled into 
amp, ostensibly to talk with their chiefs. Col. Sawyer and Lieuten- 
ant Moon were in the closed tent with the Indians most of the time. 
Our men were ordered to keep away from the tent as much as pos- 
sible. We came to the conclusion that we were now in a dangerous 
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position for in the tent with the seven chiefs there were twenty-seven 
armed Indians who had avowedly come in for consultation. Not less 
appalling were the three hundred mounted warriors drawn up in com- 
pany line with guns and bows and arrows. It seemed to us that these 
two parties of deceitful red men could at a signal have us in their 
power and we would be massacred. It was a fine piece of strategy on 
their part and they had evidently been working on it all the after- 
noon. The only reason we believed that they did not carry it out, 
was because they could not get as many Indians into our camp as 
they intended to. 

We were wrought up to a high pitch of excitement for this was a 
critical time and we felt that we must do something to prevent total 
annihilation. Some suggested a change of leaders. It was quickly ~ 
put to vote and a new leader was chosen. He with a few men im- 
mediately ordered the straggling Indians out and away from the cor- 
ral. We then voted on the question of disposing of the seven Indians 
held in our camp. By a close vote it was decided to let them go. It 
was argued that it would not benefit us to kill them, but would only 
make the others more hostile and awaken a strong desire on their 
part for revenge. So our newly elected captain went to the tent and 
ordered the Indians to get out. He warned them that if they or any 
of their number came again within shooting distance of the corral, 
that they would ‘be fired upon. On hearing this the seven Indians 
took to their heels and ran as fast as they could toward their tribe 
at the edge of the timber line. Some of the more impulsive of our 
boys could hardly be restrained from firing on the retreating fiends. 

Since we had acted so impulsively in electing a new commander, 
it was suggested by Col. Sawyer that another vote be taken, and so 
the men were told to step on either side of an imaginary line, but 
the verdict was the same as before. 

It was now the thireeenth day since we had come to the place,* 
and each day had been full of adventure and excitement. We de- 
spaired of hearing from our men who had gone to Gen. Connor for 
help. It seemed impossible for us to proceed in safety with our large 


*Note—Where the Tongue flows through Section 26, Township 57 
Range 86. 
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train and so few men. We had no knowledge of the distance yet to 
be travelled ‘before we could reach the settlements in Montana. We 
knew it t was | about a hundred miles back to Ft. Conner, but our new 
captain thought with careful marching in two columns we could return 
with the train. After consultation with the men, our newly elected 
captain told our former commander that if he would destroy all but 
thirteen wagons we would proceed and fight our way through. The 
men did not feel called upon to sacrifice their lives any longer in 
order to protect a large train, which was chiefly government property, 
but with only thirteen wagons there would be men enough to afford 
protection to the teamsters. Seven lives had already been lost and 
there was no one who felt it necessary to risk his life in order 
to protect superfluous wagons and stock. Colonel Sawyer would 
_ hot consent to the proposition of destroying the wagons, so the other 
alternative was to endeavor to get the train back to Fort Connor. | 

Accordingly we started the next morning in two columns on our 
back trail. We experienced no troubles from the Indians, but had a 
slight scare late in the afternoon. Looking back of us in the west, 
we could see a cloud of dust and an occasional glimpse of a moving 
body which convinced us that the Indians had taken up our trail and 
were following. But in a short time we saw the white canvass of a 
wagon followed by others visable at the top of the hill. By this we 
knew that instead of the enemy, friends were coming. Our fears 
-yanished and there was a general hurrah and cheering. In a very 
short time a body of U. S. Cavalry galloped up to our encampment. 
These were followed by a company of one hundred mounted soldiers, 
Winnebago Indians, and seven commissary wagons. What a jubilee 
we held, for we had given up all hope of receiving aid, and to be so 
agreeably disappointed can only be appreciated in experiencing it. 
Captain Albert Brown, Company N, Second California Cavalry, with 
about forty men of his Company, was in command of this relief expe- 
dition. Captain Nash, of. Decatur, Nebraska, was Captain of the Win- 
nebagoes. With them was Little Priest, Chief of the Winnebago tribe. 
He was a very brave Indian and a great fighter, and these Indian 
soldiers gave very little heed to any orders unless given them by 
Little Priest. 

It was very interesting to listen to the accounts of the battle 
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they had, a few days before, just a few miles below where the same 
Indians had attacked our train. They told us, how in the early morn- 
ing, they had with other troops stolen up on the Arrapahoes and sur- 
prised the Indians in their camp. How the regular troops had to re- 
frain from getting into the fight as the two companies of Pawnee 
Indians and this company of Winnebagoes, stripped their clothing off 
and fought Indian fashion, so they could not tell one Indian from an- 
other. I make mention of this battle in my chapter on Gen. Connor. 
Our three men who had gone to seek jd had without much 
difficulty reached Gen. Connor on the Big Horn. e dispatched these 
troops to our relief with orders to escort us to the Big Horn or fur- 
ther if it seemed necessary, to take us out of danger. These troops 
had been delayed in reaching us on account of the storm which has 
been mentioned and the condition of the roads prevented rapid march- 
ing. When the troops arrived in the camp we had just recently left, 
they could see by the still smouldering fires that we had not long 
been gone, so without halting they took up our trail and reached us 
as they had expected to do. 





Captain Brown was not long in discovering the condition of our 
governing affairs. The next morning he called the men up and said 
that he was now in command and that his orders must be obeyed. 
He said he would escort us out of all danger from the Indians. His 
men and horses needed rest, so we spent that day in camp. The 
next morning we proceeded on our journey, going toward Big Horn. 
That same evening found us on our old camping ground on Tongue 
River where we had spent those thirteen long, exciting days. 

As I now look back on those terrible days many incidents rush 
to my mind. We were a jolly crowd and had many an amusing time 
even in the midst of such discouraging circumstances. Each man 
tried to make the best of the situation, and be as cheerful as possible 
for the encouragement of others. One incident which was somewhat 
tragic and which required us to keep up our nerves, occurred when it 
became necessary for us to bury our three friends who had been killed. 
On that night, in order that the Indians in our tent would not know 
what was going on, our fiddler took out his violin and in front of the 
tent regaled them with music. To add further to the amusements 
and divert the minds of our guests from the real purpose, a number 
of the ‘boys danced cotillions, jigs and reels. 
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In the center of the corral was a much different scene, for there 
another group was solemnly digging a grave. The captain of the 
Michigan Cavalry, the emigrant and the young driver were each 
carefully rolled in a ‘blanket and laid side by side in this one grave 
which was quickly covered, and I do not believe, that as we now 
recrossed this stream, any one of our party could have found the 
exact spot where these three men lay. 

Now to go on with our second journey over this place. Captain 
Brown gave orders for the Winnebago Indians to scour the country 
| _on either side of our route, and so while we were travelling we seldom 
saw a Winnebago soldier. We continued west over the low rolling 
hills, between the Tongue and Big Horn rivers. We crossed the 
Little Horn and many other beautiful streams of cool water, so clear 
that the glistening white sand and polished stones at the bottom 
eould ‘be plainly seen. These streams abounded in the finest of trout 
that had never seen even the shadow of a hook floating before them. 
During the afternoon of the second day, a wagon broke down while 
crossing a creek. This necessitated a halt and a corral which was 
made on the west side of the creek. In this leisure time we put in 
order our camp equipage. The scouts came in gradually and by sun- 
set ali were in camp, except a few pickets left on the hills. Their 
duty expired at the close of day and their places were taken by the 
corral guards. The white soldiers had finished their suppers and the 
Indian soldiers had commenced theirs. The entire camp was in the 
best of spirits. Some of the boys were smoking, others pitching 
quoits, and all were enjoying the time as best they could, when our 
attention was suddenly attracted to the pickets who were racing to 
camp uttering their war whoops. 

About two miles above us in the valley we saw a column of dust 
that seemed to be moving in our direction. Of course our first thought 
was of Indians, and then it occurred to us that it might be buffalo. 
At the first alarm every man rushed to his wagon for his gun, and we 
were soon congregated on the side of the corral towards which the 
dust was approaching. We soon realized that if there was to be any 
Indian fighting we would not be required to take part, even if we 
had wished to do so. 


After what now followed, the opinion of all the men wag the 
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same, that we never before in our lives had experienced so much fun 
and excitement. The Winnebago ponies were quietly grazing, scat- 
tered up the valley for about twenty rods. Mr. Nash, captain of the 
Winnebagoes, had obtained his horse and was vainly endeavoring to 
have his company “fall in.” His Indians jumped up from their mess 
table, leaving their food partly eaten, and rushed for their ponies. 
Some more thoughtful than others took their guns with them. Each 
caught his pony as soon as possible, mounted and road up the valley, 
yelling. Those who forgot their guns had to come back for them. 
They started out by ones and twos in this helter skelter manner. 
Each one seemed endeavoring to be first out to meet the supposed 
enemy not caring whether or not any one else followed. We felt 
ashamed of ourselves when we saw that any one of them was brave 
enough to fight the entire Sioux nation. Although the Winnebagoes 
seemed so brave, they knew that they had a company of California 
boys for support who had been their allies a few days before during 
a fight in which these same Winnebagoes and two companies of 
Pawnee scouts under command of Gen. Connor had attacked a large 
camp of Arrapahoe Indians near our recent battle ground on the 
Tongue. The California ‘boys said that all they had been required to 
do at that time was to line up and watch the Indian scouts fight. 
These scouts soon put to rout the entire large camp of the Indians, 
destroying their villages and taking several hundred ponies. Some 
of the chiefs were taken prisoners and they were now in the hands 
of-Gen. Connor. 

. 4 When Capt. Brown saw that the Winnebagoes had started out so 
frantically, he hastily mounted his large American horse and putting 
spurs to him, soon overtook their leader, who proved to be their chief, 
“Little Priest.” By this time the cause of the cloud of dust had be- 
eome apparent. A body of about four hundred Indians had just round- 
ed a bend in the valley and had come to a Standstill on the hill side, 
nearly a mile from our position in camp. They were frantically wav- 
ing white flags and endeavoring to show us that they were peace- 
fully inclined. No doubt when they saw the approach of our Winne- 
bagoes, they fairly quaked in their moccasins. 

‘Capt. Brown wished to ascertain the wants of this new party and 
ordered “Little Priest” to halt his men as he was the only person 
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who had any control of them on occasions of this kind. “Little Priest’ 
said that he would not enforce this order as they would not listen 
to him now for they had come out to fight Indians and this was an 
opportunity which they had been seeking. The captain ‘then rode up 
by his side, drew his revolver and on threatening to shoot, Little 
Priest submitted. He then pulled up his pony and with a wave of his 
hand his followers each came to a stand still. Capt. Brown rode 
forward and held a parley with the Indians. | 

They said they were just out hunting; denied that they had ever 
seen our party, and that they were not the tribe who had fought us 
on the Tongue. Of course Capt. Brown did not believe them, and we 
recognized some of them who had been in our camp at that time. 
Gen. Connor’s orders to Capt. Brown were never to fight friendly dis- 
posed Indians but we thought that his principal reason at this time 
for not letting his soldiers loose (on them was that he knew it would 
result in a massacre if he did. ale 

The Indians went into camp about a mile above us on the creek. 
Our Winnebagoes came back to camp in good company order, but 
were much crestfallen over the outcome of the affair which had at 
first so raised their hopes. They had been so elated with the fiend- 
ish thoughts that a few scalps would be lifted by their hands. Our 
disappointment was also keen for we had hoped to have the privilege 
of witnessing from a safe distance a lively scrimmage between these 
two Indian tribes. We soon mingled with our Winnebagoes and con- 
gratulated them on the great zeal which they had manifested in 
the episode. They were fond of praise and boasted a great deal but 
we enjoyed it just the same. 

After a while they began a war dance and there was no sleep 
in our camp that night. The noise became very monotonous before 
morning, but we submitted patiently, though perhaps reluctantly, to it. 
It was asserted by some of the known scouts that they had several 
fresh Sioux scalps. They had stealthily gone up to the Sioux camp 


and killed seven Indians found prowling about. So one reason for” 


their great exuberance during the night was the addition of these fresh 
scalps to their already large collection. These Indian soldiers had 
believed in fighting Indians in Indian fashion and knowing the arts 
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of Indian warfare, they were the right kind of soldiers for that pur- 
pose. They realized, too, that they had a superior force behind them 
in the white soldiers and that gave them greater courage than that 
with which they were naturally endowed. 


We arrived at the Big Horn, September 20th, near the canon at 
the base of the mountains. Here we halted for a day while the scouts 
were sent down the river to see if any Indians were about, but fortu- 
nately they discovered no sight of the Sioux. 


Capt. Brown then concluded that we could with perfect safety 
proceed without his assistance, as we would from now on be travelling 
through the Crow country and this tribe was not hostile. So on the 
following morning our captain bade us farewell, and with his soldiers 
and transportation wagons started down the Big Horn to rejoin Gen. 
Connor who was moving north towards the mouth of the Yellowstone. 


After crossing the Big Horn we followed the Bozeman trail till 
we reached the Yellowstone, then travelled along the east side of 
the river Cy about one hundred miles, to the canon and here forded 
the river.™“W€ crossed the low divide of Bozeman’s Pass and arrived 
at the town of Bozeman without having any Indian troubles. Within 
a few miles of town we ran into a rail fence and the sight of this 
was indeed a glad surprise, it being the first signs of civilization that 
we had seen for six months. 

It must be remembered that no one of our party had the least 
idea as to how far it was from any place to the next stream or to 
Virginia City, our objective point. So we did not know until we saw 
this rail fence, and an hour later the village of Bozeman, that we were 


once more in the land of living. We were certainly very jubilant 
and extremely thankful that our perilous journey was so nearly at 


an end. 

A few days more brought us to the thriving mining city of Vir- 
ginia. Unloading our goods we passed on through the city, went down 
Alder Gulch for a few miles and there made our last corral. The 
men were then discharged and paid off; the party disbanded and 
each man went his separate way. 

This was the fourteenth of October, 1865 that we went into camp 
for the last time, having been a weary six months in traversing this 
wild Indian country and travelling over 1,000 miles. It was a trip 
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A, as not to ‘be envied by any one and only a portion of the terrible 
hatdships and thrilling incidents have been narrated. 


One feature more that may be of interest, and the writer is done. 

From Powder River, west, especially after leaving the Big Horn, 
the hills and valleys were literally covered with buffalo, some of the 
herds numbering thousands. Many times we were obiged to halt our 
train for fear of being run over by them. At times while passing 
along near these animals they would be so attracted to us that sev- 
eral would follow along the side of the train, so close that the drivers 
could easily strike them with their whips. We were cautious not to 
seais them so as to see what they might do, and where there were 
only one or two they would even pass from one side of the train to 
the other, going ‘between the oxen and the wagon. Every one killed 


all he wished to and we fared well on buffalo meat and other choice 
game. 


From the high hills overlooking the Yellow Stone river, a fine 
view was afforded for miles up and down this stream. In both di- 
rections immense herds of buffalo were visible, some grazing, others 
apparently straying. Many of the herds were too vast to estimate. 

This was one of the grandest panoramas that the writer ever wit- 
nessed. 

We also had an abundance of antelope and deer, so we did not 
lack plenty of fresh meat. We could not eat near all that was killed, 

| and in a.short time it was no sacrifice to refrain from killing the 
poor (beasts, especially the buffalo, for it seemed cruel to kill them 
when we had no use for the meat. 

There were plenty of nice trout in the streams so that more of 
these were caught than could be eaten. 

One cinnamon bear was killed and the meat divided among our 
cooks. Most of us after trying this kind of fresh meat, drew the line 
on eating bear steak, and a fine was to be imposed if any more bears 
were shot. This order, however, would have been disregarded had 
anyone found a bear to shoot. 
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Am the summer of 1912 I had the pleasure of again making a trip 
over a considerable part of that vast country, traveled forty -séven 
years before by slow ox-train, when we made an average of perhaps 
ten miles a day, guided by a Yankton Sioux Indian. Not a white set- 
tler in all that area of northern Nebraska, north of the valley of the 
Platte, and South Dakota, and Wyoming, west of the Missouri river, 
a distance of about a thousand miles east and west; never a party 
of white people in all that extent of territory, unless it had been 
Gen. Harney or Gen. Warren in early Indian campaigns, invaded 
that Indian country, until this Sawyer expedition traveled through it, 
and we were surely treaspassers and had no right within that domain. 
The government violated treaty rights with these Indians, in allow- 
ing us to go through their lands. This Sawyer expedition was one of 
the causes of the Indian uprising, and helped to bring about the bloody 
years of ’65, ’66 and ’67, on the plains. 

What a contrast! Forty-seven years after, riding luxuriously in 
a Pullman car over the Burlington railway, and noting the transfor- 
mation, the wonderful development, the fertile fields, with fine farm 
houses, the towns and cities builded in so short a time, dotted all ove1 
these thousand miles square of territory, surely, I think it wonderful 
to have lived and seen such changes. 

Stopping off the train at the bustling town of Gillette, in Wyom-: 
ing, I found friends who were glad to take me by auto about 12 miles 
south of that town, where we found our old trail, made so many years 
before, even tracing through the short grass for two miles, the wheel 
ruts made by our wagons. Then I located the Mound upon which we 
wele corraled when the Indians surrounded us, and where we buried 
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Battle Ground of the Cheyenne Indians, Where Nat Hedges Was 


Photo Taken 47 Years Later. 


Buried. 


Nat Hedges, *“my boyhood friend. Then looking off to the “Peak” 
I could imagine seeing Jarvis making his race for life, on down to 
the corral, and all of us rushing out to cover him with our guns. It 
was truly a race for life, and when Jarvis, badly scared, and well he 
might be, reached the cover of our guns, what cheering and throwing 
of hats. 


Two government surveyors, who took me down to this spot, as- 
sured me that they would endeavor to have this mound marked, and 
known as Hedges Mound. 


Thence, stopping off in that beautiful city of Sheridan, I found 
some kindly people, old-timers, who became interested in the early 
visit, which was seventeen years before the coming of the earliest 
settler in Sheridan. I was informed that the old, Sawyer Trail went | 
through what is now the main street of the town TRS, I was invited 
to give a talk before the Historical Society of Sheridan, on the subject 
of the Sawyer Trail. 

Then by auto I went over to the pretty town of Dayton, nestled 
close up against the mountain where the Tongue river ‘comes out of 
the Canyon into the valley below. About four miles belgw,this town 
I again found the old trail where we crossed the Tongue,-and where, 
on the west bank, we spent a frightful and dismal fourteen days, cor: 
ralled by the Arapahoe Indians. In this corral we buried three men; 
Col. Cole one of them. Thence tracing the Trail back over the | ridge, 
I located the ground where Col. Cole was shot from his horse Phen 
I was taken by Dayton friends, down the beautiful valley of the 
Tongue, some seven miles below our crossing, to the town of Ran- 
chester, where the Burlington railway crosses the river, and here are 
“fie ‘Park and the Monument dedicated to the memory of Gen. Connor, 
and where he made such havoc with the Arapahoes a few days before 
they attacked our party. . 

What vivid reminiscences were brought to mind! ‘Then on by 
rail to the town of Livingston, and just below the town, we of the 


od ° dNote—The location of our corral and the burial place of Nat 
Hedges was on the southeast quarter of the southeast quarter, section 
i, 1 Lolo 42, =, range 72 6 P. M. about 12 miles south of Gillette. 
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/+Note—Col, “Cale fell from his horse on the northwest quarter of 
the northwes Sead of Section 36, Township. 37, toe k 86. 
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Sawyer Expedition had forded the Yellowstone. How well I remem- 
bered riding my near wheel-ox, as we floundered, following up stream 
for probably a mile before we could get up the west bank of the 
stream. Then over to Bozeman, and here it was, coming out upon 
the Gallatin valley, we in 1865 had come upon a rail fence, the first 
sign of civilization we had seen for five months. How we did cheer 
and throw our hats again. We felt our troubles were over, and it 
was a great relief to us all, and we were certainly happy. In a few 
days we were in Virginia City, our destination, and there discharged. 
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Life of Sargeant Chas. Floyd - 


A Member of the Lewis & Clark Expedition, Who 
Died on the Journey, August 20, 1804, and Was 
Buried by His Comrades on a High Bluff a 
Short Distance Below Where the City 
of Sioux City Now Stands. 


By Constant R. Marks, of Sioux City, Iowa 


The great development of the country, acquired by the United 
States from France (by treaty entered into May 2, 1803, since its pur- 
chase has naturally after the lapse of more than a century focussed 
public attention upon all the various events and persons that made 

} up the story of the acquisition, exploration and settlement of that 
country. 

The death of one soldier on that journey was a small conse- 
quence and in no way affected the expedition. But being the only 
one, and the place of burial so conspicuous, the death and burial of 
Sergeant Chas. Floyd has always been a matter of public history, 
noted especially by travelers by land or water along the Missouri 
River. His grave was one of the few landmarks left of that great 
journey. 

As the years rolled on, the public began to ask more and more, 
“who was this man, where did he come from, who were his relatives, 
what was his ancestry and what prompted him to undertake this great 
journey, and what manner of man was he?” With the wide notice 
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given by the erection of the monument to his memory, dedicated in 
1901, relatives of later generation opened up correspondence with the 
Floyd memorial association, and through this means some of these 
relatives were put in communication with each other and he was fully 
identified as a member of the old distinguished Virginia and Kentucky 
Floyd families. A small volume of Biographical Geneologies of these 
families was published in 1912 by N. J. Floyd, then in his 84th year, 
a nephew of our Sargeant Chas. Moyd, in which book he utilized much 
information as to other members of the family derived through the 
Floyd Memorial Association. 

We will first speak of his ancestry and family history. The 
Floyds were of Welsh descent, and the first known person of that 
name to come to Virginia was Nathaniel Floyd, aged twenty-four 
years, who came to Jamestown Virginia, in his own vessel, the “Nova” 
with sixteen other persons in 1623, his younger brother Walter being 
with him. It is probate that they used the “Nova” for a number of 
years in trading with England. The father of these two young men 
was John Floyd, born in Wales in 1570. As a young man of eighteen 
he had fought in the forces of Queen Elizabeth in the destruction of 
the Spanish Armada. He was knighted by the Queen and later he 
married a lady of her household, who lived only a few years and left 
him with a family of small children, among them Nathaniel and Walter. 

In 1682 Walter Floyd patented 400 acres of land in Martin’s 
Hundred Virginia, and in 1637 Nathaniel patented 850 acres in Isle of 
Wight county. Prior to that the two brothers had taken possession 
of an island off the Virginia coast, known as Hog Island, and it is still 
80 called. 

There are gaps in the family line of rescent not definitely authen- 
ticated. About 1675, four brothers, William, Charles, Frederick and 
John Floyd settled on the eastern shore of Virginia in Acomae County. 
They are supposed to be grandchildren of Nathaniel, as they used the 
same coat of arms as the older Floyds. 

From 1675 to 1720 there is another gap in the known geneology 
of the family. At about the latter date was born in Acomac County, 
Via., William Floyd, from whom the Virginia and Kentucky families 
directly trace their descent. He was probably a son or grandson of 
John Floyd who had owned over 2,000 acres of land in Acomac and 
Northampton Counties. 
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William Floyd was educated according to the times and especially 
in mathematics. He commenced life as a surveyor on the James 
River above Richmond, and patented a body of land in Amhurst and 
made a home there. 

Among the settlers in Amhurst County was one Nathaniel Davis, 
a large land owner, also a Welshman iby descent. We might here 
add he was also the ancestor of Jefferson Davis, president of the 
couthern confederacy. 

William Floyd married in the fall of 1747, one of the children of 
Nathaniel Davis, named Abadiah. Her mother’s mother was named 
Nieketei and was the grand-daughter of the noted Indian Chief, 
Powhattan, daughter of his youngest daughter who was a sister of 
Pocahontas. Nicketti married a Scotch hunter and fur trader, named 
Hughes, and their daughter married Nathaniel Davis. 

William Floyd was captain of the Amhurst Co. Militia until 
the beginning of the Revolutionary war, when his son Charles (father 
of Sargeant Chas.) took his place and went into the service of the 
State in protecting its northwestern boundaries from Indian forays 
of which we will speak more fully later. 

William and Abadiah Floyd had twelve children. 

i—Sallie Floyd, who married Wyatt Powell, and their descendants, 
are numerous. 

2—Elizabeth Floyd married Charles Tuley. They followed the 
Floyd imigration to Kentucky and their descendants are numerous. 

3—John Floyd first married a Miss Burford. He was the most 
distinguished of the family and will be more fully referred to later. 
He was killed by the Indians in Kentucky. 

4—:Charles Floyd, father of Sargeant Chas. Floyd, married Mary 
Stewart. 

5—Robert Floyd went to Kentucky and fought with George Rogers 
Clark and was probably killed ‘by the Indians. 

6—Jemima Floyd married Lemaster. Her husband was killed ‘by 
the Indians in Kentucky. © 

7—Isham Floyd fought with George Rogers Clark at Kaskaskia, 
Ill., when quite young, was captured and tortured for two days by the 
Indians until he died. This was in 1783. 
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8—Abadiah Floyd married Sturgis, and her husband was killed 
in an Indian massacre. 

9—Mrs. Pryor married and went to Kentucky. One son, Nathaniel 
Pryor was with the Lewis & Clark expedition as a Sargeant and 
further mention will ‘be made of him. 

10—Mrs. Drake. 

11—Mrs. Sydney Alexander. 

12—Nathaniel Floyd, the youngest, was married at Culpeper, Va. 
to Virgina White. They settled on Floyd Fork of Salt River about 
15 miles from Louisville Ky. He died in 1842. He took a small party 
of volunteers, among them his nephew, Fountain Floyd (brother of 
Sargeant Chas. Floyd), on a flat boat to join General Jackson and 
fought in the battle of New Orleans, and tramped the 800 miles back 
to Kentucky. His home was near that of senior Chas. Floyd, and 
some of the descendants of Naehaniel Floyd now live near Louisville, 
Ky., and it is through his grand-daughter Susan Floyd Gunter and 
great grand-daughter Carrie Gunter, that written evidence of the 
relationship of Sargeant Chas. Floyd is established, which will be 
spoken of later. 


The most distinguished of these sons of William Floyd was Col. | 


John Floyd, (uncle of Sargeant Chas. Floyd). He married very young 
a Miss Burford who died soon, leaving an infant daughter. He taught 
school and worked in a general surveyor’s office in Virginia. In 1774 
he took a party from Virginia to Kentucky as deputy surveyor and 
located many tracts of land along the Ohio river for Virginians and 
near what is now Louisville, located a large body for himself. 

He met there his former friend George Rogers Clark, a young 
surveyor aboue his own age, an old acquaintance. Soon they were 
interrupted ‘by Indian trouble. Governor Dinsmore, of Virginia, sent 
Daniel Boone to warn the settlers that the Indians on the upper Ohio 
were on the war path and both Floyd and Clark joined the defensive 
forces and were at the battle of Mount Pleasant on October 10th, 1774. 
John Floyd returned to Virginia for the winter but returned to Ken- 
tucky in the spring of 1775 in charge of a party and joined Boone. 
He planned and supervised the building of the fort at Boonseborough. 
It was while here that Boone’s \daughter and two other girls, daughters 
of Col. Calloway, wandered from the fort and were captured by the 
Indians. They were missed from the fort and their trail was followed 
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by Boone and John Floyd till it was intersected ‘by that of a party 
of Indians and then tracked for two days when they were rescued 
after the killing of several of the Indians. 

As soon as John Floyd learned that the Colonies would separate 
from the mother country, he returned to Virginia and with the aid 
of friends fitted out a Schooner and was commissioned a privateer. 
In the West Indies he captured an English merchantman and brought 
her in sight of the Virginia cape when he was in turn captured by 
a British man of war and with his crew taken in chains back to 
England where he was imprisoned for over a year. He escaped with 
the aid of a little daughter of the commandant. He reached Paris 
and presented himself to Dr. Benjamin Franklin, who introduced him 
at court and to the Queen. He was aided to return home to Virginia 
where the had been mourned as dead. Soon after he arrived there in 
1778 he married Sallie Buchanan and returned permanently to Ken- 
tucky the next spring and continued active in military and public 
affairs until his death on April 12th, 1783, from wounds received in 
a fight with the Indians, being saved from capture by the heroic acts 
._ of his brother Charles. He was only 32 years old at the time of his 
: death. 

Col. John Floyd left several children, one George Rogers Clark 
Floyd ‘became a colonel in the regular army and distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Tippiconoe. The youngest son John, born two 
weeks after his father’s death was well educated. He studied medi- 
cine and settled in Virginia. He was elected to Congress and served 
several terms, and was largely instrumental in Congress, taking action 
that resulted in our securing the Oregon Country. No doubt the fact 
that his cousins, Chas. Floyd and Nathaniel Pryor, had explored that 
country, gave him added interest in securing the benefits of their 
labors to the country. He became governor of Virginia. It was his 
son John B. Floyd who became Governor of Virginia and was Secre- 
tary of War under President James Buchanan. 

‘Chas. Floyd, of Virginia, was a captain of 'the Amhurst Co. Militia 
at the commencement of the Revolutionary war. A pen and ink por- 
trait of him in militia uniform has been found. He married Mary 
Stewart in Hanover Parish Church, Virginia, in 1773. She was des- 
cended from the Scotch Stewarts. 


In 1777 George Rogers Clark came to Virginia from Kentucky to 
induce the sending of a force to drive the British from the Ohio coun- 
try back to Canada, but men were needed at home for the continental 
army. Gov. Patrick Henry authorized Clark to secretly raise a small 
force to go to Kentucky and appointed ‘Captain ‘Chas. Floyd to assist 
him and with 150 men they went back and built a fort at Louisville 
that year, and that winter it is probable that Captain Chas. Floyd 
participated with Clark in the defeat of the English and Indian forces 
at Kaskaskia and Vincennes and the capture of the Canadian Governor, 
Hamilton at Vincennes, Indiana in 1778. ‘The next spring, in 1779, 
the Floyd family seems to have made a migration permanently to 
Kentucky. John, Charles, Robert and Isham Floyd and the sisters, 
Mrs. Pyror and Mrs. Lemaster, and their families probably went then 
or followed soon after as did others of the family. They built a 
stockade fort and log cabins for their families on Bear Grass Creek, 
near Louisville. At first they occupied the stockade fort, George 
Rogers Clark and Chas. Floyd had built the year before. The settle- 
ment then known as Floyd Station for a time, was greater than the 
group of cabins at the Falls or Louisville close by. Gov. Thomas 
Jefferson, of Virginia, appointed Col. John Floyd, Lieutenant to or- 
ganize Jefferson County, as that region in Kentucky was called. Chas. 
Floyd built a double log cabin and his big room was for many years 
a& general meeting place, and Church services were held there. This 
settlement had numerous conflicts with the Indians. Once the Indians 
killed almost all the settlers at a place 12 miles beyond Floyd Sta- 
tion, but were pursued by Col. Floyd and his brother Charles, and 
others and nearly all the Indians were killed. The State of Kentucky 
has erected a monument to commemorate their valor. George Rogers 
Clark settled at Clarksville where he and Chas. Floyd had built the 
stockade fort in 1777 and he and the Floyds, finally as leaders, drove 
the marauding Indians out of that part of the Ohio valley. Two of the 
Floyd’s sons and three sons. in law died at the hands of tfie savages 
in doing it. After the death of Col. John Floyd in 1783, Captain Chas. 
became the head of the Mloyds and was a man of more conciliatory | 
disposition. He was a surveyor, and a magistrate and settled by 
arbitration differences among the neighbors, and cultivated more 
friendly relations with the Indians. He later opened up a large farm 
at Pond’s settlement, 12 miles from Louisville... 
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In 1828, he, with his wife, went to visit a daughter near the Ten- 
nessee line and near where the descendants of his uncle Robert Davis 
(ancester of Jefferson Davis) were residing. While there he had an 
accidental fall, receiving injuries from which he died in a few weeks, 
and was buried there away from home. His wife, Mary, after that, 
visited and resided with her daughters and died with one of them in 
Bond County, Ill., January 12th, 1850, over 90 years of ‘age.’ The 
children of Chas. Floyd and his wife, Mary Stuart, were nine in num- 
ber that grew up. The family tradition is that there were three more 
who died young. Their names are as follows: 

1—Davis Floyd, born in Virginia, married Sussana Lewis, possibly 
a distant relative of Captain Merriweather Lewis. He moved to 
Clarksville, Indiana, where he held many important offices. Was 
County judge, member of the first constieutional convention. He was 
in 1806 connected with the enterprises of Aaron Burr, and Blenerhas- 
sett, but not treasonably. Floyd County, Indiana, was named after 
him. In 1828 President Jackson appointed him land commissioner for 
the State of Florida, where he died in office. 

2—Gabriel Floyd, born in Virginia. 

3—Chas. Floyd, ‘born in Kentucky in 1782. He is our Sargeant 
Chas. Floyd. 


4—Nancy Floyd, born in 1784 and married George Rogers, a cousin 
of Captain William Clark, about 1805. 

5—Elizabeth Floyd, married in 1813 and went south. 

6—Mary Floyd, married Wm. Perkins in 1822. 

7—Cynthia Floyd, married and it was probably at her home in 
Illinois that her mother died. 

8—Nathaniel Wilson Floyd, born June 5th, 1793, married Eliza- 
beth West Anderson on March 25th, 1819. He went to visit his rela- 
tives in Virginia and decided to study medicine there with his cousin 
John Floyd and finally settled near Lynchburg, Va. He quit the prac- 
tice of medicine and became a large planter. He had a family of 
eleven children. Four sons served as officers in the Confederate 
Army. One of these killed in battle. All were six feet or over in 
height. Two of them survived in 1912. One Captain Nicholas Jackson 
Floyd resided in Baltimore, Maryland, has published within the year 
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1912 a book of the “Biographical Geneologies of the Mloyd Families.” 
He had heard from his father the family story of his uncle Chas. 
Floyd’s death on the Lewis and Clark’s journey, and gives us as it 
were a living witness to identity of the subject of this sketch. He 
has by his published book mentioned above by correspondence and in 
a personal interview aided greatly in preparing this sketch. 

9—Fountain Floyd, born in 1795. He went to New Orleans with 
his uncle Nathaniel Floyid on the flat boat when he took a party to 
join Gen. Jackson, and was probably at the battle there. He settled 
on the Sabine river in Louisiana, married a planter’s daughter. He 
had two sons who were killed in the Confederate service during the 
war of the Rebellion. 

We have thus traced the ancestry of Chas. Floyd. They had been 
poineers in Virginia and Kentucky. Our Charles was born in 1782 
in the settlement near Louisville,-surrounded by hostile Indians. His 
father and uncles had engaged in frequent battles, five of them meet- 
ing death within a few years at the hands of the savages. Naturally 
he was born with a spirit of adventure and when he was a young 
man of twenty-one and and Captain Wm. Clark in that summer of 
1803 received a letter from Captain Lewis, telling of the proposed 
expedition to the Pacific ocean, asking him to join in the command 
of it and pick out a few resolute young men to go with him, it was 
but natural that young Chas. Floyd would be eager to join and that 
Captain Clark should be equally anxious to accept him as a desirable 
recruit. He knew the sturdy Floyd stock and had fought with Sar- 
geant Floyd’s father and his uncle John and had lived in the same 
settlement with these families for many years. 

Nothing so far has been found relaeing to his life prior to his 
joining the expedition. Presumably he grew up as a farm boy on the 
frontier, with a very limited education such as a thinly settled new 
country afforded. His penmanship was much better than his spelling. 
From what we have learned of his near relatives, they were tall men 
and his own thigh bones examined at his re-burial indicated that he 
was also tall, estimated by experts at 6% feet, and his skull indicated 
a well formed head. 


Before entering on the incidents of his life conneceed with the 
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Lewis & Clark journey, it may help to understand it ‘better that we 
give a brief outline of the events that preceeded it. 


Prior to 1803 the United States was bounded on the north, east 
of the Mississippi, substantially as at present, on the east by the 
Atlantic ocean and on the south by so much of the Gulf of Mexico as 
bordered on the states of Alabama and Mississippi and on the west by 
the Mississippi river. Imigration had crossed over the Allegheny 
mountains and down the Ohio river to the Mississippi and down that 
river towards New Orleans, but there Louisiana extended both sides 
of the river and on up the west side of the Mississippi to its source. 
There was no right of free navigation to the Gulf of Mexico where this 
river passed through foreign territory and traders with produce and 
merchandise carried on flat boats down the stream were at the mercy 
of this foreign colony. So much complaint was made to the United 
States Governmene at Washington, that President Jefferson decided 
to send envoys to France to try and purchase a right of free naviga- 
tion with perhaps a right for an American townsite near the mouth 
of the river controlled ‘by United States citizens. 

President Jefferson had long been interested in this great un- 
‘known northwest, and as early as 1785, right after the Revolution, 
when Minister to France had tried to get permission from Russia to 
send an exploring scientific expedition through that country to the 
Pacific, and then from that ocean through to the Mississippi, but this 
consent was not obtained, and would have been of no avail as he had 
no adequate knowledge of the magnitude of such an undertaking in 
passing through Russian possession in northern Asia. Little was 
then known of those regions. Again in 1792 he had tried to have an 
exploring expedition, privately financed, sent up the Missouri river 
on to the Pacific coast. After Jefferson became president he again 
took up the idea of sending such an exploring expedition and got 
Congress to appropriate $25,000.00 for that purpose, and he selected 
Captain Merriweather Lewis, who had been his private secretary, for 
two years, to head the expedition, and had him make special studies 
to qualify himself for the scientific needs of such a journey. At 
Captain Lewis’s suggestion and with the approval of the president, 
Captain Wm. Clark, then residing near Louisville, Ky., was selected 
as his associate in command, and definite plans were made to equip 
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the expedition. This was early in 1803. This was before there was 
any knowledge of the Louisiana purchase, and entirely independent 
of the result of the sending envoys to France to negotiate the right 
to navigate the lower Mississippi. The president had previously ob- 
tained permission from France to send a scientific exploring expedi- 
tion into the unknown country. 

Robert R. Livingston and James Madison (afterwards president) 
the envoys of the United States, when they reached France and 
opened their negotiations, found that Napolian fearful that England 
then master of the sea, would be able to take Louisiana away from 
France, proposed to sell to the United States this whole province for 
fifteen million dollars. There were no telegraph cables or steamships 
then and the American envoys were without authority to make such 
purchase and it would take months to get any answers or authority 
from home, as it might involve congressional action. 

Nepolian was afraid if the matter became public, England would 
capture it before the transaction was completed. He considered it a 
great stroke of policy to increase the power and prestige of United 
States against England. So they completed the transaction by giving 
the bonds of the United States for this purchase price and the terri- 
tory was ceded to the United States. This treaty was signed May 
2, 1803. Of course they knew it would require the approval of Con- 
gress, though in form that was not included in the terms of the pur- 
chase. The news of this purchase reached the United States offi- 
cially July 14th, 1803, though known unofficially before this, and pri- 
vate intimations that such purchase was likely to be made had 
probably reached the president during the month of June. We might 
here add that, though not without opposition this purchase was later 
approved by Congress. During all this time before the news of the 
actual purchase reached this country, preparations for this expedition 
continued. By letter dated June 19th, 1803, Lewis had written from 
Washington to Captain Wm. Clark at Clarksville, Ky., outlining the 
plans for the expedition to the Pacific and with President Jefferson’s 
approval asked him to join in command of the enterprise and tells 
him of his intended route by way of Pittsburg down the Ohio, and 
asked him to be on the lookout for suitable men to go with him. 
Captain Clark, by letter dated July 17th, 1803, accepts Captain Lewis’s 


offer and says he will endeavor to engage suitable men. Again, July 
24th, Captain Clark writes from Louisville to Captain Lewis that he 
- has temporarily engaged some men suitable for the enterprise, that 
several young men, gentlemen’s sons, have applied to accompany us, 
but as they are not accustomed to such labors I am cautious about 
giving them employment. Captain Lewis had proceeded as far as 
Pittsburg and had not ‘by July 26th, heard anything from Clark and 
was getting anxious, but by August 28d, had received such letters and 
wrote Captain Clark, expressing pleasure at his acceptance and ap- 
proved Clark’s conduct as to engaging men, and thinks he had better 
wait actual engagement of men until he, Lewis, gets there, as then 
they will have more to select from and can get men most suitable for 
such employment, that he will probably reach Louisville by the last 
of August. Captain Lewis was building at Pittsburg the Keel Boat 
used on the expedition, and commenced loading it there. He got a 
temporary crew and proceeded down the Ohio. By September 28th, 
Lewis had only got as far as Cincinatti and was still there on the 
3d of October. Soon after that he probably reached Louisville, Ky. 
in this boat. It was here that Clark joined the expedition and the 
real selection of the men commenced. It had ‘been planned to select 
the company from volunteers who would be capable of making the 
trip to the Pacific, morally, mentally and physically. Some of the 
force were to be selected elsewhere with special qualifications, from 
the enlisted soldiers from the various forts between Louisville and 
St. Louis, but all were to be enlisted as soldiers in the army for this 
special service. Captain Clark had a number ready and from these, 
nine were selected, and among them Chas. Floyd, who undoubtedly 
was well known to Captain Clark. Floyd’s cousin, Nathaniel Pryor, 
was also accepted as one of the party. In all, nine young men joined 
here or followed soon after. The names of these Kentucky boys, so 
far as can be ascertained, were:Chas. Floyd, Nathaniel Pryor, William 
Bratton, John Sheilds, John Colter, Reuben Fields, Joseph Fields, Wm. 
_ Werner and John Whitehouse. Captain Clark took his large negro 
man “York,” who among the Indians later attracted more attention 
than the officers themselves. 


As additional evidence of Captain Wm. Clark’s intimate acquaint- 
ances with Sargeant Floyd’s father, there was found with Captain 
eh 


Clark’’s papers a draft of a letter he prepared to send to one John 
Connor, whom Captain Lewis had wanted to find, to go with him on 
the expedition before he heard from Captain Clark, accepting his 
invitation, and whom he still wished to get. He had written Clark to 
send a messenger to Delaware Town and hire Connor for the trip at 
$300 a year with provisions and clothing, so about August 20th, 1803, 
Clark wrote a letter to Connor, evidently sending it by a special 
messenger, as Captain Lewis had suggested, as in the letter he says 
“Captain Floyd, the gentleman who will hand you this letter, has 
promised to inquire particularly for you. He is a gentleman of great 
integrity in whom you may feel the most complete confidence.” 
Evidently the messenger was expected to personally solicit Connor 
and authorized to make terms, and this messenger was undoubtedly 
Captain Chas. Floyd, father of Sargeant Floyd. He was then prob- 
ably nearly fifty years old, with the spirit of the adventure of his 
early manhood, and undoubtedly took great interest in the proposed 
expedition of a neighbor and former younger comrade in arms, and 
was to be represented by his own son. 

Captain Clark, with part of his nine Kentucky men, left Louisville 
in the Keel boat built at Pittsburg, to go down the Ohio, probably in 
November, as they did not reach camp on the east bank of the Miss- 
issippi opposite the mouth of the Missouri above St. Louis until about 
the 10th of December, where they spent the winter in their prepara- 
tions, while Clark went on down the Ohio with the boat and the men 
already selected. Captain Lewis went on horseback across the coun- 
try to St. Louls, stopping at the government forts, Vincennes, Kasas- 
kia and others, to get suitable men from tthe ranks of the enlisted men 
belonging to the regular army with some military experience. With 
these he joined Captain Clark at Camp Dubois. Among these men 
were Sargeant John Ordway and Patrick Gass, who succeeded Floyd 
as Sargeant. 

In this party, as finally made up, there were 28 enlisted men, 
the two captains and Clark’s negro “York,” the rest were boatmen 
and interpreters hired for the trip. The winter’s camp was a busy 
one in the preparations to be made, and the location of it on the 
Illinois side was most proper for several reasons. 


Only $25,000 had been appropriated by Congress for the expedition 
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proper, and considerable had to be spent in equipment. The officers 

and men belonged to the regular army and were on the pay rolls and 
as such until they actually started, could ‘be paid out of the ordinary 
army fund. 


The Territory of Louisiana had not yet been formally turned over 
to the United States. In fact, St. Louis was still under the command 
of the Spanish government and had not even been transferred to 
France when news of its cession to the United States. reached there 
and Captain Stoddard, an army officer, was authorized in behalf of 
the United States to accept the transfer and the formal act was not 
made until March 9th and 10th, 1904. Captain Lewis was present 
officially on that occasion and it is understood that Chas. Floyd was 


also present. 


During the winter, Captain Lewis seems to have spent most of 
his time at St. Louis, making occasional trips to the camp and nearby 
points. Likewise, Captain Clark made such trips also. We will give 
such references to Chas. Floyd, as to his employment during this 
winter, as we have been able to find. 

Under date of December 17, 1803, from Cahokia, opposite St. 
Louis, Lewis wrote to Clark about the arrival of some men from 
Tennessee with Drewyer, and sends ‘by him some things of Clark’s 
from St. Louis “which arrived an hour after Floyd had set out,” show- 
ing that Floyd had been with him there. 

Captain Clark was at St. Louis in February, 1904, and on the 18th 
Lewis wrote Clark at St. Louis and on the 20th, when Lewis was about 
to join Clark there, he issued what seems to have been his first gen- 
eral order to the men to govern their conduct in the absence of the 
commanders. | 

The party should be under the command of Sargeant Ordway, 
who was to see to the policing and order in the camp. The Sawyers 
were to continue under Sargeant Pryor until they had cut the re- 
quired quantity of plank (for the boats) and so the blacksmiths and 
sugar makers were to continue work and each to get an extra gill 
of whiskey per day. ‘The firing party to shoot at target once a day 
under Sargeant Ordway. “Floyd will take charge of our quarters 
and store and be exempt from guard duty until our return. The 
commanding officer hopes that this proof of his confidence will be 
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justified by the rigid performance of the orders given him on that 
subject.” “No whiskey shall ‘be delivered from the contractor’s store 
except for the legal ration and as appropriated by this order.” 

Thus it will be seen while Sargeant Ordway was chief in military 
command, he being an experienced soldier, Floyd was intrusted with 
the officer’s quarters, stores and the whiskey, and the special men- 
tion shows that he relied on him to see that no drunken brawls oc- 
cured. Evidently Captain Lewis received word that some of the men 
had refused to obey Sargeant Ordway and had left camp on pretext 
of hunting but had obtained whiskey in other camps. So under date 
of March 3d, he sends a reprimand to be read by Sargeant Ordway, 
whom he commends, prohibiting four of the men by names from leav- 
ing camp for ten days, and orders all the men in camp, soldiers and 
mechanics to implicitly obey Sargeant Ordway, “except Floyd, who has 
been specially directed to perform other duties.” 


Under date of April 1, 1804, another department order is issued, 
naming 25 soldiers as enlisted for the expedition, and naming four 
more who are to remain with the detachment. That Chas. Floyd, 
John Ordway and Nathaniel Pryor are this day appointed Sargeants 
with equal powers, unless otherwise specially ordered. The detach- 
ment is divided into three squads. First squad of eight men under — 
Pryor, second squad of eight men under Floyd, and the third squad 
of eight men under Ordway. Each squad divided into two messes. — 
Sargeant Ordway directed to continue to keep the rouster and detale 3 
the men for duty, and to transcribe in a book such orders as the com- 7 
manding officers shall think proper to publish. Thus tho’ Ordway f 
performed the duties of orderly Sargeant, no doubt on account of his é 
previous military experiences, yet the captains had been careful to ; 
provide that all three were of equal rank and had named Floyd first. 4 

Under order issued April 7th, when both Lewis and Clark were i 
going to St. Louis, the party were to consider themselves under the . 


command of Sargeant Ordway, according to regulations heretofore _ 


in force, also saying “Sargeant Floyd will stay in our quarters, attend : 
to them and the store, and the other duties required of him. He will Ff 
also assist Sargeant Ordway as much as possible.” Kg 

Again, April 21st, in another absence to St. Louis, the order of q 
April 7th is continued in force. May 4th orders issued that the Sar- 5 
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geants during the remainder of the stay in camp are to mount as 
officers of the day. Ordway today, Floyd tomorrow and Pryor next 
day and so on alternately. 


The forepart of May was well occupied in completing the equip- 
ment and placing it on the boats. The main vessel was a keel boat, 
55 to 60 feet long, with a square sail and 22 oars with decks at bow 
and stern, with their middle covered by lockers which might be raised 
to form a breastwork against attack by Indians. This boat would 
carry eight tons. Besides this keel boat, called also “Batteau,” 
there were two flat boats or perogues, one large and the other smaller, 
to be propelled by oars and probably with sails. These boats were 
loaded with canoes, row boats, iron frames for boats, arms, amunition, 
tools, provisions, clothing, scientific instruments, cooking utensils, 
medicines, presents for Indians, tents, in fact everything that was 
thought would be required for such a journey extending over two 
years. These boats must have carried many tons of freight. 


Orders had been given that as many men as possible should keep 
journals of daily events so that in case of death, accident or separa- 
tion, there would be likelihood of some record being returned to the. 
states. It is known that besides the journals of the leaders, Lewis 
and Clark, several of the men also kept such journals. That of Sar- 
geant Ordway was used by Biddle in publishing the first edition of 
Lewis and Clark’s journals, but seems to have since been lost. Robert 

Frazier kept a journal which he tried to publish but it is lost. That 
of Sargeant Gass was edited and published in 1807. That of Sargeant 
Floyd was discovered by Reuben G. Thwaites in the Manuscript col- 
lection of the Wisconsin Historical Society, February 3d, 1893, and 
published verbatim in 1894. This is found entire in Vol. 6 of 
_ Thwaite’s original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition, pub- 
lished in 1894. ‘The journal of Joseph Whitehouse became known to 
the public soon after that of Floyd in 1894, and it also is published 
by Prof. Thwaites in the same volume with Floyd's, so practically 
what we know actually of Sargeant Floyd’s life is that short period 
from the time he joined the expedition at Louisville until his death, 
August 20th, 1904. And for this period we have for comparison the 
abbreviated record of Lewis & Clark, published in 1814, known as the 
Biddle edition, then the full verbatim reprint by Prof. Thwaites with 
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the Floyd and Whitehouse journals and that of Patrick Gass, besides 
other references in the letters of Lewis & Clark and their reports. 
We intend to give what all these say about Sargeant Floyd. Floyd's 
own journal was a small blank book about the size of an ordinary © 
standard letter sheet with pastboard cover, and on the inside of this | 
cover he writes very carefully, “Chas. Floyd, bought at River Debaus, 
13th March, 1804,” and he starts the journal with these words, “A 
Journal commenced at River Dubois—monday may 14th, 1804. Show- 
ery day Capt. Clark Set out at 3 o’clock P M for the western expidi- 
tion the party consisted of 3 Serguntes and 38 working hands which 
maned the Batteow and two Perogues we Sailed up the missouria 6 
miles and encamped on the N side of the River.’ The penmanship | 
of the whole manuscript is much better than one would expect in the . 


forrest frontier in that day. His spelling however is phonetic and is © 


almost as good as that of commander Clark, but they did not have 
access to or use a dictionary and a man of those times cannot be 
measured by his spelling. Captain Clark was a capable engineer and 
made surveys and maps of the entire journey that are marvels of 
accuracy, considering the means at hand, yet his spelling would have © 
been a disgrace to a present day Fifth Grade scholar. Comparing the | 
entries in all the journals we can get a good idea of the progress 
made and the incidents of the journey, as in the record some one of 
the men will speak of some fact on any given day not mentioned by — 
- the others. Floyd says little about himself. The first stage of the , 
journey was to St. ‘Charles, Mo., on the north side of the Missouri | 
river, the nearest point by land to St. Louis. Here the party stayed 
until May 21st, 1804, ‘being visited by army officers who came over- 
land from St. Louis, and entertained at social functions by the citizens 
of the town, in honor of the trip. Captain Lewis had come here from 
St. Louis and some men were added to the force here, so that the 
expedition fully equipped started from St. Charles on the afternoon | 
of Monday, May 21st. The usual mode of navigation up the river was 
by using the oars. Sometime in shallow water with a hard bottom — 
by helping with poles, and where a swift current was encountered 
that could not be avoided by getting into stiller waters on one side of 

the stream, ropes were attached to the boat and men landed who 
hauled the boats by the rope up stream past these rapids. Sometimes 
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where practicable the horses which they carried on the boats were 
landed to help pull at the ropes. This method of hauling by ropes 
was called by the French, cordelling. The Missouri is a crooked 
stream and the current runs from one side to the other, and in many 
places at the bends, men were landed who walked across the narrow 
peninsula and joined the boats higher up, examining the country, 
hunting and interviewing the Indians. Sometimes these parties would 
begone two or three days. The boats would tie up at the river bank 
at nights. The boats would not always all keep together. The French 
boatman and guides knew the lower part of the river well. 

We think it is best to give now all that is said about Chas. Floyd 
in all of these journals or elsewhere. On May 26th, Lewis & Clark 
made a general order for the conduct of the boats. The three squads, 
under command of Sargeant Floyd, were changed to one mess for 
each squad of eight men. The eight boatmen and hunters, French- 
men, were under Batiste Dechamps. In another mess, five more 
soldiers were placed under Corporal Richard Warvington. Some of 
these men had been added to the force from Captain Staddard’s com- 
pany at St. Louis at the last moment. The total force at this time was 
41 men besides Captains Lewis and Clark, and the colored man, 
“York” and George Drewer, interpreter. It was ordered that the 
messess under Floyd, Ordway and Pryor should form the crew of 
the Batteau. The French boatmen were to man the Red Perouge 
and Corporal Warvington’s mess to man the White Perouge. When 
necessary, additional men from the Batteau should be detailed to help 
in the Perouges, and that one expert boatman should be assigned daily 
from the Batteau to help in the White Perouge which evidently re- 
quired six men to row it, that the Sargeants on the Batteau should 
be stationed, one at the helm, one at center and one at bow. The 
one at the helm should steer, attend to other specified duties and the 
compass. The Sargeant at the center should manage the sail, direct 
and manage the men at the oars, see to their going on duty and should 
keep a lookout for creeks, rivers, islands and other things, attend to 
the starting and stopping the boat and post guards on halting. The 
Sargeant at the bow to keep a good lookout for the dangers of the 
river or the enemy and give the signals required. These Sargeants 
were to alternate in their duties daily and each to keep a separate 
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journal. On June 8th, Captain Clark writes, “I took Sargeant Floyd 
and went out 4 miles below this river (Mine river in Mo.) * * we 
joined the boat and dined in the point above the mouth of the river.” 
On Sunday, June 24th, Floyd writes in his journal, “Captain Lewis and 
myself went hunting, kill one deer and a turkey, they made 13 miles 
that day.” On June 29th, at mouth of the Kansas River, the follow- 
ing order was made. Ordered that a court martial will set this day 
at 11 o’clock to consist of five members, for the trial of John Collins 
and Hugh Hall, confined on charges exhibited against them ‘by Sar- 
geant Floyd, agreeable to the articles of war (naming the court of five 
and a judge advocate). John Collins charged with getting drunk on 
his post this A. M. on whiskey put under his charge as a sentinel and 
for suffering Hugh Hall to draw whiskey out of the said barrel in- 
tended for the party. The prisoner Collins pleaded not guilty but 
was found guilty of the charge and sentenced to 100 lashes on the 
bare ‘back. Hugh Hall pleaded guilty of taking the whiskey out of the 
keg and he was sentenced to 50 lashes. Sentence was approved by 
the officers and ordered that punishment take place at half past three. 

Floyd himself says nothing of the incident. It was no doubt a 
matter of duty, as overlooking such a breach of discipline of a sentinel 
in charge of stores helping himself to the property he was guarding 
and allowing others to do the same would be demoralizing, especially 
when so indescreet as to get drunk over it and thus exposing the 
fault. Early in August when above the Platt River, two of the men 


had deserted, one a soldier named Reed, and the other a French in- — 


terpreter, La Liberty, who had joined the expedition on the way up 


and Lewis and Clark sent some men to hunt these deserters and also : 


to invite some Ottoe Indian chiefs to meet the party at the Mahar 
Village farther up the river. On August 12th, the expedition had got 
as far up the river as the Blackbird Hills, in what is now Thurston 
County, Nebr., and were preparing presents for the expected visit to 
the Mahar (Omaha) Village, Wiser was appointed cook and super- 
intendent of the provisions of Sargeant Floyd’s squad. 

The next day, about 2 P. M., August 13th, 1803, they came up past 
the mouth of the creek (Omaha) on which the Mahar Village is situ- 
ated, and camped on a sand bar, and sent Sargeant Ordway and four 
men to the Mahar Village to invite the Indians to a talk. Their men 
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did not return until ncon the next day and reported they could not 
find any Indians in the village or any recent signs of them. The 
smallpox having ravaged this village four years before, the Indians 
were not quick in returning to it after the annual Buffalo hunt. 

We might give here verbatim, the entries for the 14th, 15th and 
16th of August, the last made by Floyd. “Wednesday, August 15th, 
Captain Clark and 10 of his men and my Self went to the Mahas Creek 
a fishen and Caut 300 and 17 fish of Difernt Coindes ouer men has 
not Returnd yet. Thursday aug 16th Capt Lewis and 12 of ‘his men 
went to the Creek a fishin Caut 705 fish Differnt Coindes. Friday 
august 17th Continued Hear for ouer men thay did not Return Last 
night. Satturday augt 18th ouer men Returned and Brot with them 
the man and Brot with them the Grand Chief of the ottoes and 2 
Loer ones and 6 youres of thare nattion.” 


During these days the officers were anxious to hear of the Indians 
and were also waiting to hear from the parties sent out a few days 
before from farther down the river to capture two deserters and in- 
vite some Ottoe chiefs to meet thm at the Mahar Village. Hight 
Ottoe chiefs arrived with the messengers and one of the deserters, 
but the other one Laliberty had escaped after being captured. The 
deserter Reed was court-martialed and sentenced to run the gauntlet 
of the party four times, and each man with nine switches should 
punish him. Three of the chiefs interceeded for this deserter ‘but 
without success and the punishment was inflicted. This was on 
August 18th, and in the evening a feast was given on the bank near 
the boats in honor of the chief, and of Captain Lewis’s birthday. An 
extra gill of whiskey was furnished and a dance had in the evening 
which kept up until 11 P. M. It is probable that the diet of fish, the 
excitement of the dance, the feast of the day and the warm weather, 
with perhaps the effect of the water and the extra whiskey, all con- 
tributed to disorder the stomach of Sargeant Floyd. 

We will give the events of the 19th and 20th of August so far as 
it is related to Sargeant Floyd’s sickness, death and burial, verbatim 
from the full journals of Lewis and Clark, Sargeant Gass and Private 
Whitehouse. Lewis and Clark, August 19th, “Sergt. Floyd is takin 
very bad with a Biliose Chorlick. We attempt to relieve him with- 
out success as yet, as he gets worse and we are much alarmed at his 
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sitation all give attention to him.” Gass’s journal on the 19th says: 
“This day Sgt. Floyd became very sick and remained so all night, he 
was seized with a complaint somewhat like a violent cholik.” White- 
house, for August 19th, says: “Sgt. Floyd taken very ill this A. M. 
with a collick.” Lewis and Clark, for August 20th, say: “Sgt. Floyd — 
much weaker and no better * * we set out under a gentle breeze 
* * Sgt. Floyd as bad as can be. No pulse and nothing will stay a 
moment on his stomach or bowels, * passed two inslands on SSand 
at the first bluff on the S S Serj Floyd died with a great deal of 
composure, before his death he said to me, “I am going away, I want 
you to write me a letter.” We buried him on the top of the bluff one 
half mile below small river to which we gave his name. He was | 
buried by the honors of war much lamented. A seeder post with the — 
name Sargeant C. Floyd died here 20th of August, 1804, was fixed at 
the head of his grave. This man at all times gave us proof of his 
firmness and determined resolutions to do service to his country and 
honor to himself. After paying all the honor to our deceased brother 
we camped in the mouth of Floyd’s River about 30 yards wide.” Gass, ' 
under date of August 20th, says: “Sgt. Floyd continued very ill. We 
embarked early and proceeded * * till 2 o’clock when we landed for 
dinner. Here Sgt. Floyd died, notwithstanding every possible effort 
was made by the commanding officers and other persons to save his 


life. We went on about a mile to high prairie hills on the north side © 


of the river, and there interred his remains in the most decent manner 


our circumstances would admit. We then proceeded a mile further — 


to a little river on the same side and encamped. Our commanding Z 
officers gave it the name of Floyd River to perpetuate the name of the © 
first man who had fallen on this important expedition.” Whitehouse, 4 
under August 20th, says. “We set out early and sailed on very well ‘ 
until noon, when we landed for to take dinner. Sgt. Chas. Floyd ex- © 
pired directly after we landed. He was layed out in the most decent 4 
manner possible. We proceeded on to the first hills on N. side where 
we halted and dug a grave on the top of a round knob and buried the ‘ 
desed with the honors of war. The funeral serrymoney performed ~ 
and so forth, we named this hill Floyd’s Bluff. We then proceeded : 
on to a creek on the same side which we named Sgt. Floyd’s Creek.” — 

The record of Floyd’s death indicates that the event made a great 
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impression on his associates as being the first death on the journey, 
and shows that he was held in high regard by his commanding offi- 
cers and associates. They took the first opportunity to honor his 
memory by naming the stream they first came to, after him. 

It must be remembered that the French fur traders had been 
going up the Missouri river dealing with the Indians as far as the 
Mandan Village below where Bismark now is, and had given names 
to the principal streams and other prominent localities, so Lewis and 
Clark named but few of these on this part of the journey. In a spe- 
cial report accompanying the journals as to streams and creeks, Cap- 
tain Lewis writes, “16 miles higher up (from Maha Creek) Floyd 
River falls in on the N side 38 yards wide. This river is the smallest 
of those called ‘by the traders of the Illinois, “The two rivers of the 
Sioux” but which with a view to discrimination we have thought 
proper to call Floyd River in honor of Sargeant Charles Floyd, a 
worthy young man, one of our party who unfortunately died on the 
20th of August, 1804, and was buried on a high bluff just below the 
entrance of the stream. This river takes its rise with the waters of 
the Sioux and Demone from whence it takes its course nearly S. W. 
to the Missoura, meandering through level and fertile plains and 
meadows, intersperced with groves of timber. It is navigable for 
perougues nearly to its source.” 

Evidently the size of the Floyd river was exagerated by the 
French boatmen with the expedition, this being the season of high 
water in the Missouri, and the captains thought this river should 
have a distinct name and at the same time honor their deceased com- 
rade. The mouths of the Floyd and the Big Sioux were so near to- 
gether that the former travelers had called them for convenience the 
“Two Sioux.” On some previous maps this Big Sioux River had been 
called the Calumet and later Nicolet gives its Indian name as Tehau- 
Kasndata. On the morning of August 21st, the expedition proceeded 
and passed Willow Creek (Perry Creek now) one and one-half miles 
higher up, below a bluff 170 feet high, and 114 miles further up above 
the bluff passed the mouth of the Soues River. They described this 
river according to what Mr. Durrien, the Soues interpreter said, as 
being navigable up to the falls 70 leagues from its mouth, and that 
counting from its going up it had branches, first Prickly Pear River, 
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(Broken Kettle) which takes its rise in some small lakes near the 4 


Demoin; second, the River of the Rock, 3rd, Red Pipe Stone River. 


It may not be out of place as describing the then course of the © 


Missouri River, at that time in the vicinity of Floyd’s grave, as com- 
pared with its present channels, to give a brief description of a por- 


tion of that days journey. From the mouth of the Sioux, 1144 miles — 
beyond Willow Creek, they turned south 14%, miles to lower end of © 
Willow Island in the middle of the river, then S. 48 degrees, W. 13-4 } 
miles to the head of the island (now Crystal Lake, Nebr.) then W. i 


2 miles, river full of sandbars dividing current, then N. 36 W. 4 miles 
above where the Mahas once had a village, then N. 18 degrees, E. 2 


miles to a point of willows, then N. 22 degrees, W. 3-4 mile to which 4 
the Soues River is within 2 miles.” This point is no doubt the north 
end of what is now McCook Lake, so that at that time from the mouth q 
of the Sioux to the point at the north end of McCook Lake was about 
12 miles and the old Mahar Village was some six miles below or | 
about half way to the mouth of the Big Sioux. This channel of the _ 


Missouri remained about the same till after 1868. 


The expedition continued up the river encamping for the winter ; 
opposite the Mandan Villages above where Bismark now is in North g 
Dakota. Floyd’s personal belongings were kept with the party. In ~ 
the spring of 1805, on April 7th, a part of the forces as previously _ 


arranged, was sent down the river to St. Louis on the barge or Bat- 


teaux with dispatches to the Government, letters to private friends ¥ 
and articles for President Jefferson. This party was in charge of 4 
Corporal Richard Warfington and five soldiers, and two Frenchmen : 
fur traders who were going down. Floyd’s journal and perhaps other f 
personal articles were no doubt sent with this party and probably Fa 


letters to Floyd’s father or relatives concerning his death. 


Captain Lewis sent by this return party, a letter to President t 
Jefferson under date of April 7, 1805, descriptive of their journey z 
and numerous specimens collected and part of Captain Clark’s’ Jour- : 
nals. He told the President that when they reached the head of Fi 
navigation of the Missouri, he would dispatch a canoe with three or 
four men and send his own Journal anid one or two of the best kept * 
by the men and says, “I have sent a journal kept by one of the Sar- 5 
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geants to Captain Stoddard, my agent at St. Louis, in order as much 
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as possible to multiply thec hances of saving something. We have 


encouraged our men to keep journals and seven of them do so, to 
whom in this respect we give every assistance in our power.” This 
journal was no doubt that of Sargeant Floyd as the others were still 
in active service. One letter from Captain Clark to his brother-in-law, 
Major Wm. Croghan, at Louisville, dated April 7th, 1805, speaks of 
sending seads to his sister and says he has written his brother more 
fully. This letter was found in company with Floyd’s journal in the 
State Historical Society at Madison, Wis., and they were probably 
preserved together. Clark no doubt wrote other letters to Floyd’s 
family, telling of his death. 

The original of the following letter was sent to the Floyd Memorial 
Association at Sioux City by Mrs. Susan Floyd Gunter of Louisville, 
Ky. It is without date and reads as follows. The date appears to 
have been torn off. 

“Dear Nancy: Our dear Charles died on the voyage of colic. He 
was well cared for as Clark was there, my heart is too full to say 
more. (the part which follows is too indistinct to read) I will see 
you soon, your brather Nat.” The Dear Nancy to whom this letter 
was addressed was a sister of Chas. Floyd and was two years younger 


and married to George Rogers, a cousin of Captain Wm. Clark, such 


marriage taking place after Floyd’s departure on the trip. The “Nat” 
was Chas.’ younger brother, Nathaniel W. Floyd. This letter, Mrs. 
Gunter says, she found among some old papers of her mothers, Abadiah 
Floyd Weaver, written nearly fifty years ago. The letter was folded 
as in olden times without an envelope and sealed with red sealing 


wax. This letter was given to Mrs. Gunter’s mother by George Rogers, 
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whose wife was a cousin of Mrs. Weaver, the latter being the daugh- 
ter of Nathaniel Floyd, who was the uncle of Sargeant Charles and 
his brother Nathaniel W. Floyd. Mrs. Weaver and Mrs. George 


| Rogers were intimate friends and cousins. 


Probably young “Nat” (Nathaniel W. Floyd) heard through Cap- 
tain Clark’s letter to some of the relatives, of his brother Charles’ 
death, and his sister not being at home, having been married shortly 
before that, wrote her this letter which was thus preserved, and after 
a lapse of about a century, found its way back to the vicinity of the 
place of his burial. 
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The Boston Sentinel in its issue of July 18, 1805, prints a long 
article taken from the Kentucky Gazette, published at Lexington, Ky., 
under \date of June 18, 1805, says: “An express which left the head- 
quarters of Lewis & Clark’s expedition, April 14, 1805, has returned 
to St. Louis. By this express letters were received from Captain 
Clark to his correspondents in Kentucky; and a gentleman from 
Jefferson County (in which Louisville is situated) has obligingly fa- 
vored the editor of the Kentucky Gazette with the following account 
which he obtained from one of the men who returned with the ex- 
press, and from letters from some of the party. This article gives 
the winter quarters of the party, a brief account of their trip up the 
Missouri and says they passed the mouths of a number of streams 
and then says further, “one they have named Floyd River to perpetu- 
ate the name of a young man of their party named Chas. Floyd, who 
died much regreted on the 20th of August.” “They have sent to the 
President of the United States an accurate journal, with a map of the 
country through which they passed. Six of the party were sent back 
* * the party have enjoyed perfect health, not one having been sick 
except the unfortunate young man before mentioned and he was taken 
off in a few hours by the cramp in his stomach.” This article would 
fill more than a column in a newspaper. It would thus appear that 
friends in Kentucky had heard the particulars of Floyd’s death by 


letter and perhaps from returned members of the party. Corporal ‘ 


Richard Warvington was in charge of the dispatches from Fort Man- 
dan and he had five or six discharged soldiers with him, and some of 
these were from the eastern states and their usual route home from 


St. Louis would be by way of Louisville or Lexington, Ky., and some ~ 
of these no doubt told their story to the interested Kentuckyians who © 
had friends with the expedition. None of the original party of nine 3 


who went from that vicinity, then returned. All but Floyd going — 
through to the Pacific. The tomahawk of Sargeant Floyd seems to — 


have been kept with the party in its passage over the Rocky moun- E 
tains the next year. In the fall of 1805, at about where the Columbia : 


river becomes navigable, it was stolen by the Indians. The next 


spring, when the expedition was returning, on coming to this region, 


they learned of its whereabouts. The journal of Lewis & Clark, under — 


date of June 2, 1806, says, “we have lately heard that some Indians — 
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who reside at some distance on the south side of the Kooskooskee, 
are in possession of two tomahawks, one of which was left at our 
camp at Musquitee Creek, the other had been stolen while we were 
in camp at the Chopannish last autumn. This last we were anxious 
to obtain in order to give to the relatives of our unfortunate compan- 
ion, Sargeant Floyd, to whom it once belonged. We therefore sent 
Drewyer yesterday with Neeshnepahkeeook and Hohastilpilp, the two 
chiefs to demand their return. Dewuer and the two chiefs returned 
with the two tomahawks, procured principally by the influence of the 
first named chief. The Indian who had the tomahawk had purchased 
it from the man who had stolen it and was himself then just expir- 
ing and he and his relatives said they meant to bury it in the grave 


with the deceased. But by the influence of this chief they consented 


to surrender it for two strands of beads and a handkerchief given 
by Drewyer, and a horse from each of the chiefs to be killed at the 
funeral of the deceased, according to the custom of the country.” 
The tomahawk was but a small matter, but this incident shows to 
some degree the regard the captains had for Chas. Floyd. That they 
would delay the return march home and send their chief guide and 
interpreter with two chiefs a long distance to recover this tomahawk 
in order to return it to his relatives. "The messengers were im- 
pressed with the great desire the captain had for its return, for on 
meeting the unexpected reason given by the friends of the dying 
possessor to retain it, they were equal to the emergency and offered 
more tempting substitutes desirable for a funeral occassion and thus 
succeeded in their mission. No doubt this much desired tomahawk 
was returned to Floyd’s father by Ceptain Clark on his return to 
Louisville, which was in a reasonable time after the return expedi- 
tion reached St. Louis, September 23, 1806. 

On the return journey down the Missouri river, the party on 
September 3d, 1806, a few miles above the mouth of the Big Sioux 
river, met a trader named James Airs ascending, who gave them the 
first news of their own country in over two years. In their juornal 
of September 4th they record, “We left Mr. Airs about 8 o’clock and 
after passing the Big Sioux river, stopped at noon near Floyd’s Bluff, 
on ascending the hill we found that the grave of Floyd had been 
opened and was now half uncovered. We filled it up and then con- 
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tinued down to our old camp near the Maha Village * * near Floyd’s © 


grave are some flourishing black walnut trees which are the first we 


have seen on our return. 


In a report which Captain Lewis made to the Secretary of War, 
on January 15th, 1807, as to what reward should be given the officers 
and men on the expedition, he gives the roll of the men who went to 
the Pacific ocean. He names ‘beside the commissioned officers, 29 
men which included the two interpreters but does not include the 


soldiers and boatman sent back in the spring of 1805 from the Mandan 
camp, but in the report itself outside the list he mentions two soldiers, — 


Warvington and Newman, who returned from the Mandan Village as : 
deserving of consideration for special reasons given, but in the list — 
with this report is the name of Chas. Floyd, the only person in the © 
list who did not go to the Pacific. In this roll he says opposite the © 
name of Chas. Floyd, “Deceased, the 20th of August, 1804, a young 
man of much merit. His father now resides in Kentucky, is a man — 
much respected, though possessed of but moderate wealth. As the ~ 
son has lost his life while on this service, I consider his father en- — 
titled to some gratuity in consideration of his loss, and also that the ~ 
deceased being noticed in this way will be a tribute justly due to his 1 
merit.” In this roll the only other person spoken of in special com- : 
mendation are the two brothers, Joseph and Reuben Feild, for special F 
zeal and courage on dangerous occasions. “Francis Labuiche in rank © 
only a soldier rendered efficient service as an interpreter and should 3 
have extra reward, and John Sheild as mechanic in repairs of guns ' 
and accoutraments, also entitled to consideration. The act of Con- F 
gress, approved March 8, 1807, gave land warrants for 320 acres to } 
each of the men who went to the Pacific coast and also Heirs Charles 3 
Floyd and to Corporal Richard Warfengton and John Newman, who 4 
went out to the Mandan Villages. It gave to Captains Lewis and 3 
Clark each 1600 acres. See note No. Before the expedition : 
started the men had been promised by Lewis & Clark that it was _ 
expected the men would be given a grant of land. Captain Clark — 
wrote, March 5th, 1807, from Washington to his brother Edmund, . 
that a bill was just passed in Congress, giving Lewis & Clark each — 


1,600 acres and each man 320 acres to be laid off west of the Missis- 


sippi river and double pay to all. It is known that some of the men 3 | 
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located their land near New Madrid, Mo., and it is probable that 
Floyd’s father got his land warrant, and most likely sold it and it 
was located by the assignee, as no entry of land by Charles Floyd has 
been found. The name of Chas. Floyd appears on the official pay 
roll of the enlisted men of the expedition. The date of his commenc- 
ing service being August ist, 1803, and ending August 20th, 1804. 


a Total, $86.331%4 for twelve months and twenty days at $5 and $8 per 





month. The latter amount being no doubt the rate after he became 
Sargeant. Only two others date the commencement of their service 
as early as Floyd. These being the two Feild Brothers, commencing 
the same day. Five more of the Kentuckians are entered as pay, 
commencing from October 15th to October 20th, 1803. The two others 
of the nine do not appear on the pay roll as commencing until Janu- 
ary 1st, 1804, so it is possible these two did not go down the river 
from Louisville on the boat but came later and joined at the winter 
camp as did most of the other men. Captain Lewis had not, like Cap- 
tain Clark, known Chas. Floyd prior to his joining the expedition, yet 
he seems early to have reposed great confidence in him and pays 
tribute to his ability on numerous occasions. From all these men- 
tions it would seem that the captains looked upon Sargeant Floyd 
as their most confidential and trust-worthy subordinate, though he 
Was one of the youngest men of the party. 
| Floyd’s grave in so sightly a place, and with the report so gen- 
erally published and known, among river travelers immediately after 
the expedition, was thereafter noted by voyagers up and down the 
river. The expedition to Astoria, under W. P. Hunt, passed by it 
May 10th, 1811, and spoken of it. Henry W. Breckenridge, voyaging 
up the river with Hunt in May, 1811, writes of it in his journal, “En- 
camped near Floyd’s bluff and river 14 miles above the Mahas, Sar- 
geant Floyd, one of the party of Lewis and Clark, was buried here. 
The place is marked by a cross.” George Catlin, the great painter 
and writer of the Indian life, in 1832 went up the Missouri to the 
_ Yellowstone on the first steamboat to go so far, and came down the 
river with two men in a conoe, and stopped and made a sketch of 
Floyd’s grave and the vicinity, which became one of his many Indian 
paintings, and a plate of it is shown in Vol. 2, page 4, as plate No. 
118 of the 4th edition of his works. Catlin’s printed soliloquy on the 
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spot sounds almost prophetic, and he concludes, ‘“‘my pencil had faith- 
- fully traced thy beautiful habitation and long shall live in the world 
and familiar the name of Floyd’s grave.” Among the things said by 
him descriptive of the spot we may note these. “This round top 
bluff * * whose steep sides and lofty head * * overlook yonder pic- 
tured veil of beauty * * this solitary cedar post which tells a tale of 
grief keenly felt * * sole tenant of this stately mound.” 


In 1839, Jean N. Nicollett, the eminent scientist, ascended the 
Missouri, and in May passed Floyd’s grave and says, “We stopped for 
the night at the foot of the bluff on which is Floyd’s grave. My men 
replaced the signal, blown down by the wind, which marked the spot, 
and honored the memory of the brave Sargeant, who died here during 
the Lewis and Clark expedition.” The map that he made marks the 
spot just below Floyd river. 

From other sources it would seem that some pole or signal was 
kept standing at Floyd’s grave during those years by voyagers up the 
river until the country became settled. The original cedar pole was 
no doubt replaced more than once. What was left of such a pole in 
1857 was of oak, which timber grew near. 


Captain Chittenden, in his history of the fur trade of the north-— 


west notes that September 15th, 1828, McKenzie dispatched 
the keel boat Otter from Mandan to the mouth of the Yellowstone 
to establish a post there. This was built, beginning in October, and 
was the first one the American fur company erected, and was first 
named Ft. Floyd, but later in 1830 it was finally named Ft. Union, and 
go remained a long time. 

The actual settlement of the country in the vicinity of Floyd’s 
grave did not commence until about 1850. Before that the travel was 
very limited, as steamboats did not come into use until after 1830. 
A few boats in the fur trade went up the river and the adventurous 
fur trapper, and the employees of the fur companies, seeking or quit- 
ting jobs, went up and down on foot and on horse back. There was 
a well defined trail from down the river, below Council Bluffs up, 
passing across the Little Sioux at the edge of the Bluffs, then up 
through the Missouri bottom near where the railroad now runs and 
past what is now Sargent Bluffs, then on up, reaching the hills at 
Floyd’s Bluff, just east of the grave, then up this hill, crossing the 
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bridge and then west down a ravine next north of Floyd’s grave to 
the Missouri river, and on up its east bank across the Floyd river, 
and then on up through what is now Sioux City to the Big Sioux, and 
crossing that stream near where the wagon bridge now is, or below. 
The bluff where the grave of Floyd was, terminated abruptly at the 
river bank so that there was not room enough there for the trail to 
pass, at least it was so in 1850. Thus this spot of burial was within 
a few rods of the line of travel, both by land and water, and could 
not help being a most familiar landmark. This region was Indian 
country, unsurveyed until about 1852. The Morman migration from 
Nauvoo, Ill. to Salt Lake passed through where Council Bluffs now is 
and left many of its members scattered along the line of its march 
through Iowa, waiting for news from those who had gone on to Salt 
Lake. Some of these from Council Bluffs had gone as far north as 
Woodbury County and a few had settled at Smithland by 1852. The 
French Canadians, who had been with the fur companies in Dakota, 
and had married squaws, wanted to settle down at farming and knew 
that this part of Iowa was about to be surveyed, and opened for sale 
by the United States government, and they came down from Dakota 
and settled along the river above and below Floyd’s Bluff from 1849 
to 1855. The center of this settlement being just below it. By 1853, 
the Americans commenced to come in and the country in two or three 
years settled up rapidly, and the county seat was first established just 
below Floyd’s Bluff, and this place was called Sargents Bluff. 

If it had not been for the willful stubbornness of old Bill Thomp- 
son, who owned the land and who thought there was no other possible 
place for a town and refused to sell to the syndicate, who were able 
to control the necessary force that can make a town, the large city 
of this region might have been there instead of at Siou City, which 
later, by its extensions, has absorbed it within its limits. 


Mr. M. L. Jones had come as a young man to this region in 1854, 
in May of that year, first saw the grave with a post which was nearly 
‘intact, though pieces had been cut off. The grave was then nearly 
100 feet back from the edge of the bluff, overlooking the river. Mr. 
Jones passed the place frequently after that. He says that in the 
fall of 1856 he was passing there and not seeing the post in its ac- 
customed place, he went to the grave and found the post had been 
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cut down and only a few inches remained. Late in April, 1857, he was 
passing on his way down from Sioux City and noticed the river was 
cutting into the bluff rapidly. He was taken with a chill and fever, 
but walked to the edge of the bluff as close as he could and found the 
ground had caved in and the post was igone and although quite dizzy 
from his sickness, he crawled to the edge of the bank and looked over 
and saw some ‘bones projecting from the ground. He went on to the 
house of a Frenchman named Traversier, just below, where -he found 
Dr. F. Wixon, an acquaintance, and they sent word to Sioux City, and 
probably the people in the new town of Sargent Bluffs, a few miles 
below, learned of it,, for they assisted in the subsequent proceedings. 
A meeting was at once called in Sioux City, then scarcely two years 
old, and a committee appointed to rescue the remains, composed of 
County Judge, N. Levering, Hon. M. F. Moore, District Judge, Dr. S. P. 
Youmans, Geo. Weare, Captain John M. White. They repaired to the 
spot with a number of citizens, among them C. C. Carpenter of Fort 
Dodge, later Governor of Iowa, Hon. Addison Oliver, C. B. Rustin, Dr. 
Sloan and August Groninger, and Dr. T. Elwood Clark, of Sargent 
Bluffs City. 

The party proceeded to the Bluff and found tthe condition of the 
grave as reported from Mr. Jones. They hung a rope over the bank 
and put one of the lightest of the party at the end, said to be Dr. 
Sloan, and recovered the bones. Judge Levering, 44 years after, 
stated that apparently none of the bones had been washed into the 
river and that they recovered all the bones that were in the grave and 
that these were re-buried. If some were missing it must have been 
from the years ‘before, when the grave was found tampered with in 
1806, in his judgement. It is pdobably, however, that some of the 
bones were lost in this washing away of the bank. At the cpening 
of the grave in 1895, none of the arm bones were recovered and none 
of the skeleton above the lumbar region or middle of the body, except 
the skull, with its jaw, one collar bone and fragments of some ribs, 
the large bones of the lower limbs were mostly preserved. Mr. C. J. 
Holman and his brother, A. M. Holman, who were boys at that time, 
living at Sargents Bluff, recollect hearing T. Elwood Clark say at the 
time that the Sioux City men did not find all the bones, that he was 
up there and found the skull close down by the waters edge. This 
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seems most probable, as the man that was let over the bank prob- 
ably took what ‘bones were left together, but in the previous caving 
of the bank by the washing of the river, nearly 100 feet lower, some 
of the bones may have been covered 'by the sliding of the dirt and 
been covered or carried into the river, while the skull rolled down 
and became lodged by some obstruction near the water’s edge and 
was thus obtained there while the intervening portions of the ‘bones 
were lost. It would indicate that in the original burial the head was 
placed to the west in the usual manner and the post placed there. 
County Judge, N. Levering, further says in a published article in the 
Annals of Iowa, speaking of the rescuing of the remains in 1857. 


The coffin in which he had been placed appeared to have been 
made ‘with small oak slabs, split out and set up on end around the 
corpse and covered with the same material. The red cedar post, 
which stood at the head of the grave, placed there by the hands of 
his comrades, had slid into the river—it had been whittled down by 
travelers for relics, until it was only the size of a walking stick. 

At any rate the remains of the body were taken in charge by 
Judge Levering and kept at his home in Sioux City until his wife, 
having superstitious objections, they were removed to the office of 
District Judge M. F. Moore, where they were kept until the re-burial, 
which occurred May 28, 1857. This occasion was one of much note in 
the history of the young city of Sioux City. A new grave was dug 
about 200 yards back from the brow of the same hill or ridge. 

A procession was formed in Sioux City at about 2 P. M., a new 
black walnut coffin had been prepared and the remains placed in it. 
This was draped with a flag. There were eight pall bearers from 
seven different states, among them it is remembered N. Levering, of 
Ohio, W. H. Levering, of Indiana, W. Craft, of Virginia, and T. L. 
Griffey, of Kentucky, L. Kennerly, of Mo., D. W. Scott, U. S. A. 
Army. Numerous citizens were in the procession which marched to 
the river and boarded the ferry boat, “Lewis Burns,” which carried 
a as many as it would hold to the grave, while others went in carriages 
and on foot. At the grave the coffin was lowered, it was said, by 
Captain J. B. S. Todd, a cousin of Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, Captain 
Scott, Judge Levering and Mr. Craft. The funeral sermon was de- 
Hvered ‘by Rev. Thomas Chestnut, of Illinois. An oration was deliv- 
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ered by Judge Moore. The day was a beautiful one. Thus again was 
Floyd’s grave and memory honored. 

There was then agitation for the erection of some monument 
there, and this was renewed from time to time for many years. In 
later years petitions were circulated by Dr. Wm. R. Smith and W. P. 
Holman, asking Congress for an appropriation for that purpose, but 
this was never presented, as Sioux City was then asking for an ap- 
propriation for a public building. In 1867, in building the first rail- 
road to Sioux City, the edge of this bluff west of the grave was graded 
away and some dirt from it was deposited on the sides of the bluff 
near the grave. It was then visible. Mr. Mitchell Vincent, the en- 
gineer, ordered the grave to be respected and we might say here that 
Mr. Vincent was one of the most active men in the final building of 
the monument. 


This hill had never been cultivated or inclosed and cfttle and 
horses turned on the prairie to graze, tramped over it and this par- 
ticular range running from the river southeast to join the main high 
ground and sloping to the north and south both, always afforded a 
breeze for cattle to stand in, and it was so tramped and worn that the 
ground was bare, yellow soil, and with this tramping and the wind 
and the rain, it had no doubt been considerably worn down. The ex- 
act location of the grave had been lost or forgotten for many years 
prior to 1895. 

In the spring of that year it became a subject of newspaper re- 
mark in Sioux City and Mr. D. A. Magee, and Adthur F. Statter, of 
the Sioux City Journal, took the matter up and started an agitation, 
and the question was asked, “Where was the exact spot?” Mr. John 
H. Charles became interested to ascertain its location, so by arrange- 
ment, on Memorial Day, May 30th, 1895, the writer, C. R. Marks, took 
Mr. Charles, and Mr. George Murphy, who had known the grave since 
1854, in his carriage and went over the Bluffs around there, but could 
see no sign of a grave. Mr. Murphy finally stationed himself on this 
ridge, and said that as near as he could remember the body was re- 
buried about where he then stood. Mr. Marks, before coming, had 
calculated that in refilling any grave, the walls of the excavation 
would be distinguished from the filled in part by the difference in the 
color of the soil which is not put back by the shovel in the same 
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Peder tt came out, and the black surface dirt would show. He pro- 
duced a trowel and pushed it along the surface, soon disclosed a 
distinct line in the soil and using this line soon found the four walls 
of a grave about 4 by 8 feet, without digging into the ground more 
than an inch. There was a possibility that some other persons might 
have been buried on this bluff, so the party decided to make no pres- 
ent report of it. As others, among them C. J. Hohnan, A. M. Halman, 
Mitchel Vincent and Judge Geo. W. Wakefield, had recently visited 
the spot and had been unable to locate the grave. 


So it was arranged through the newspapers that aS many as 
could, especially those present at the re-burial in 1857, should meet 
at Floyd Bluff in the afternoon of June 6th, 1895. There were pres- 
ent on that occasion: J. C. C. Hoskins, Sam’l T. Davis, J. D. Hoskins, 
D. A. Magee, Geo. Murphy, L. C. Sanborn, H. D. Clark, A. Groninger, 
A. M. Holman, L. Bates, E. R. Kirk, Wm. L. Joy, T. J. Stone, C. J. 
Holman, John H. Charles, J. P. Allison, W. B. Tredway, J. L. Follett, 
Jr., and C. R. Marks. All these but Follett, Magee, and Marks were 
among the early settlers before 1860 and many of them were present 
at the re-burial in 1857. After some examination, the place discovered 
on memorial day was pointed out and an excavation made chiefly at 
the west end. An oak plank was found at each end, as though put 
for a head and foot marker, and about 4 feet down the black walnut 
coffin was struck by the spade and at the west end it fell in and 
enough was opened to disclose the skull, which alone was taken out 
and was not then put back for fear some one might now dig it up and 
carry it off. The grave was then refilled. 

On the ground there, the Floyd Memorial Association was or- 
ganized, with J. C. C. Hoskins as president and C. R. Marks as secre- 


_ tary. Mr. Marks as secretary, with his pen wrote on the skull the 


date of this finding and signed his name so that it might be surely 
identified thereafter, and he took charge of the skull and kept it until 
the re-burial, August 20th, 1895. A statement setting out the fact of 
finding the grave and its identification with the spot of re-burial in 
1857, and many of the circumstances, was made out and signed ‘by 
those present. Thus the identification was well witnessed, and when 
the grave was fully opened, August 20th, 1895, some of the bones were 
absent, which would have not been the case had they been the bones 
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of some other person originally buried there. A plaster cast of the 
head was made by Dr. Grant, J. Ross and it is preserved with the 


Floyd papers now in the rooms of the Academy of Science in Sioux — 


City, and photographs of it were taken. 


This matter was given much publicity. From as early as May 
16th, 1895, the Sioux City Journal had published a number of special 
articles on the whole subject of Chas. Floyd, with letters from Dr. 
Elliot Coues, of Washington, D. C., who had recently published a new 
edition of Lewis and Clark’s journals, and had urged the erection of a 
manument. 

From the time of the actual location of the grave, June 6th, 1895, 
and the organization of the Floyd Memorial Association, the subject of 
honoring the memory of Charles Floyd took active form. 

As a preliminary measure, it was decided to place a large stone 
slab, flat on the ground over the grave, on August 20th, that year the 


anniversary of his death and burial and to have memorial services on — 


that day. Preparations were made by correspondence entered into 
with persons interested, all over the country. 

In June of that year, Mr. Hoskins, being in poor health and con- 
templating an absence, resigned as president and Mr. John H. Charles 
was elected in his place and remained such until his death in 1904. 


Invitations for the exercises, August 20th, were sent out, and on 
that beautiful day by a special train and by other conveyances, a large 
party were taken to the spot. Prof. James D. Butler, of Madison, 
Wis., delivered a funeral oration and had with him the original man- 
uscript of Floyd’s Journal, loaned for the occasion ‘by the Wisconsin 
Historical Society, this was brought to the writer’s grave after so 
many years. At the grave and in the evening in the city, other ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. Elliot Coues, of Washington, Geo. D. Per- 
kins, of Sioux City, Rev. Dr. Jenkins, of Sioux City, and Dr. S. P. 


Yeomans. The burial proper was in charge of Gen. Hancock, Post — 


No. 22, G. A. R. with a short address by Commander E. W. Rice. 


The remains had in part been placed in an urn, made for the © 
purpose at Sargents Bluffs, by the Holman Brothers, from the clay 7 
there. This was inscribed, “Sergeant Charles Floyd, died August 20th, : 
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1804, reinterred May 28th, 1857, memorial services August 20th, 1895. 
It was found that this urn was not deep enough to contain the longer 
bones so a longer earthenware jar for these was provided. They 
were both closed with cement. We might record here that the skull 
was 21% inches in circumference,’ the right femur was 18% inches 
long, a tibia 15 inches, a fibula 14%, inches, and part of another fibula, 
one vertebra, one clavicle with other bones spoken of before, includ- 
ing the skull, all in a good state of preservation. The slab was duly 
inscribed with name, date of death, burial and re-burials. Articles 
of Incorporation were this day executed. 

This placing of a slab at the grave and the exercises of that occa- 
sion were chiefly designed to attract public attention, and prepare the 
way for a monument. 

Various committees were appointed and different plans formu- 
lated and tried for raising funds. Energetic efforts were made to 
procure donations in large amounts from men of wealth and likely to 
be interested, but they did not respond, except in moderate amounts 
from persons directly interested in Sioux City. 

Congress was petitioned through our Congressman, Hon. Geo. D. 
Perkins, editor of the Sioux City Journal, and a bill introduced, De- 
cember 15th, 1898, for an appropriation of $10,000. The bill was re- 
ported favorably, February 7th, 1899, but owing to press of business 
and the near ending of the session, it would be almost impossible to 
reach the bill. Congressman Perkins, with the aid of the Iowa Sen- 
ator, W. B. Allison, secured an amendment to the general deficiency 
pill, appropriating $5,000 to enable the Secretary of War in co-opera- 
tion with the Floyd Memorial Association, to erect a monument for 
Chas. Floyd near his grave. This was passed March 38, 1899, and thus 
the expenditure of the appropriation was in charge of the War De- 
partment, a circumstance that afterwards ‘became of the greatest ad- 
vantage to the project. 

The tract of land on which Floyd’s grave was located, upon the 
government survey, about 1852, became lot 8, section 1, township 88, 
range 48 and contained 53,22 acres, fronting on the Missouri river, on 
the west its full length of 80 rods. This land was part of that claimed 
by Wm. B. Thompson and settled on in 1848, and which he entered 
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probably under the pre-emption laws, as he made his proof and entry, 
September 18, 1854, and it was patented to him June 15th, 1855. The 
county seat had been located July 18, 1853, on land which included 
this tract. He settled on a small stream just below Floyd’s Bluff, in 
1848. The first known settler in this region. 

Thompson mortgaged this part which included Floyd’s grave, in 
1857, and the mortgagee got it by foreclosure. This tract went through 
many subsequent changes of title, with other lands north and east, 
through foreclosures and deeds, until it came into the hands of the 
Sioux City Stock Yards Co. in 1895, but had never been enclosed or 
cultivated. 

The public highway from Sargents Bluff to Sioux City had passed 
north and south through this tract for many years before 1895. The 
Stock Yards Company, in May 15, 1899, made a deed to the Floyd 
Memorial Association of such part of lot 8 as was west of the public 
highway and east of the railroad rights of way along the Missouri 
river, being a tract from 40 to 50 rods wide east and west and 80 rods 
long north and south or about 21 acres. One Thousand Dollars was 
paid for it. $500 of it by the city of Sioux City and the balance by the 
Association. All but one acre where the grave was, and the right of 
way to it from the highway, was deeded to the city of Sioux City for 
park purposes. The title to that acre was reserved in the Association, 
and later this acre, including the monument, was also deeded to the 
city. It was expected that the United States would, as a condition to 
spending the appropriation, demand title to the property as it did at 
first. An act of the legislature of Iowa was procured, ceding juris- 
diction to the United States, but later the war department, after get- 
ting the deed, returned it, holding that the appropriation was only to 
aid the Floyd Memorial Association, and this would not charge the 


United States with the responsibility of care of the monument. 


At the next session of the Iowa Legislature, a bill was introduced 
by Hon. E. H. Hubbard, senator from Sioux City, for an appropriation 
of $10,000. The Senate committee on appropriations on April 3, 1900, 
reported favorably but in the reduced amount of $5,000 and as amend- 
ed, the bill passed the Senate that day and later passed the house 


without reference to any committee. 
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Under the bill the governor appointed five commissioners to ex- 
pend the appropriation. These commissioners were Geo. D. Perkins, 
Asa R. Burton (mayor) and C. R. Marks, from Sioux City, C. J. Hol- 
man of Sargents Bluff and Mitchell Vincent of Onawa, Ia. At this 
time Major H. MdelChittenden, of the United States Army Engineer 
Corps, was stationed at Sioux City in charge of the Missouri river 
improvements. He was eminently qualified to take up the work of 
building the monument. He was much interested in Missouri river 
history and entered with much zeal into the work of erecting the 
monument. Permission was obtained from the war department for 
him to supervise the erection of the monument and he co-operated 
most heartily with the Floyd Memorial Association and the State Com- 
missioners who were all members of the association. It may be said 
that Captain Chittenden and his office force did all the work in de- 
signing and supervising the erection of this monument down to its 
very completion and he rendered great service in other ways. The 
railroads hauled practically all the material free, put in a side track 
by the monument and every one served without charge. 

It was decided by the association to erect if possible an obelisk 
about 100 feet high and the plans were made and bids for various 
stones called for, but the bids for granite marble or limestone were 
for too high and the funds not available, and it was decided to build 
of Kettle River sand stone, a tried and tested material. 

The erection of the monument was begun by excavation near 
where the grave was located, and on May 29, 1900, ina single day, the 
concrete foundation was put in, 24 feet square at the base, 14 feet 
square at the top and 11 feet deep. It contained 143 cubic yards and 
weighed 200 tons. The material had all been ready on the ground and 
110 workmen had been employed for that day’s work. 


The erection of the monument itself was being arranged for, and 
August 20th, 1900, was appointed for the ceremony of laying the 
corner stone. The occasion was one of great public interest and visi- 
tors were present from a distance. A special train from Sioux City 
was run to the place. The local militia Company “L” of the National 
Guards, members of the G. A. G. and numerous citizens attended. 
Prayor was offered, and addresses made by Hon. Geo. Perkins, Mayor 
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A. H. Burton, Hon. E. H. Hubbard. The two earthen receptacles con- 
taining the remains were placed inside the monument base in a space 
prepared for them, a copper ‘box which contained the Acts of Con- 
gress and of the Iowa legislature, making the appropriations. A copy 
of Lewis and Clark’s printed Journal, newspaper printed accounts of 
the Floyd Memorical Services at various times, and copies of the min- 
utes of the Association, a Sioux City Directory, coins, postage stamps, 
official state register, a G. A. R. button and a photograph of president 
John H. Charles, the phamplet or first report of the Association was 
also deposited there. 

Captain M. B. Davis, Grand Commander of G. A. R. for Iowa, as- 
sisted by members of that order, conducted the official ceremonies 
and president John H. Charles used the trowel, and the National 
Guard fired the salute. The monument was completed and was dedi- 
cated on Memorial Day, May 30, 1901, with more elaborate ceremonies 
than on any former occasion. Again a special train was run to the 
monument ground. Hon. John A. Kasson delivered the principal ad- 
dress. The venerable pioneer, Rev. Dr. William Salter, of Burlington, 
was present and pronounced the invocation, also Dr. S. P. Yoeman, 
and Dr. James D. Butler from Madison, Wis., came again, bringing 
Floyd’s Journal. Mrs. Stephen Field, of Northboro, Iowa, whose father, 
Wm. Bratton, was a member of the Lewis and Clark expedition, was 
present. Hon. Charles Aldrich and Geo. D. Perkins presided at the 
ceremonies. Col. H. M. Chittenden, U. S. A., the engineer, made a 
report computing with all donations the cost of the monument to be 
$20,000. President Charles was introduced as the man, without whose 
unremitting care, the monument would never have been built. 


L. M. Kean, a descendant of Thomas Jefferson, spoke briefly. 
Again the official ceremonies were conducted by the G. A. R., under 
commander M. B. Davis and a guard of honor from Company “H and 
L” National Guard. 


The Bluff for a great distance around the monument was crowd- 
ed with people and vehicles of every kind. So nearly a century after 
this soldier, who on a journey into a strange land, had died and been 
buried on a lonely river bluff, had been remembered by four great 
gatherings of people and a sightly shaft had been erected to his mem- 
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ory. We might quote the two closing verses to his memory, written 
by Will Reed Dunroy. 


His restless feet have turned to dust 

His wanderings are ended. 

But still his spirit bides with us 

With courage high and splendid. 

His strong example paved the way 

For all the triumps of today, 

His hopes on us descended. 

He sleeps beneath the stately shaft, 

Enwrapped in Solemn Glory. 

Eternal hills lift up their heads 

About him, Old and hoary, 

And like a finger pointing high 

The shaft lifts upwards, to the sky, 
7 And tells its deathless story. 

While all the citizens in the vicinity of the grave in Iowa, Ne- 
_braska and South Dakota felt interested in the building of the monu- 
| ment, yet to ome man is due the credit of keeping the public and indi- 
viduals at work until it was accomplished. This was John H. Charles, 
who came to Sioux City in 1856 and became especially interested in 
this subject in May, 1895, and after he was elected President of the 
Association in June of that year, his efforts never ceased. He had 
then practically retired from business, was feeble and unable to do 
much walking and by reason of his ailments could not use the jen, 
yet he planned and urged and kept all his friends at work and each 
one knew that Mr. Charles would want to know what he accomplished, 
and so must have something to report. He would not let the project 
sleep or die, and so after six years succeeded. July 20, 19038, light- 
ning struck the monument, shattering the apex and evidently passing 
down along the contact line of the cement core, and the sand stone 
face, and came out a few feet from the ground. This was repaired. 

We have used in this paper the various editions of Lewis and 
Clark’s Journals, including those of Sargeant Floyd and John White- 
house with that of Patrick Gass, and the published reports of the 
United States. 

The biographical geneologies of the Virginia, Kentucky Floyd 
families, by N. J. Floyd, published by Wm. Wilkins Co., Baltimore, in 
1912. The two printed reports of the Floyd Memorial Association, 
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Sioux City newspaper accounts of the various ceremonies and doings 
especially in the Sioux City Journal, Geo. Catlins works and some 
letters and correspondence with N. J. Floyd, of Baltimore, Md., Mary 
Floyd McMullen, of Elliott City, Md., Mrs. Susan Floyd Gunter and 
her daughter, Miss Carrie J. Gunter, of Louisville, Ky., and E. T. 
Gunter, a son, of Kansas City, Mo., relatives of Chas. Floyd. 
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FLOYD'S SIGNATURE. 

The Above is a Facsimile of the Signature Written by Sergeant Floyd 
on the Inside of the Cover of His Journal Carried on the Expedition. 

It may j\be of interest to the readers to mention that Nathaniel 
Pryor, the cousin of Charles Floyd, who joined the expedition the same | 
day he did and evidently was a young man of character and ability. | 
He was made a sergeant at the same time that Floyd was and re- — 
mained in the United States Army after the return of the expedition — 
and was commissioned an officer. When Lewis and Clark reached 
the Mandan Village on their return journey in 1806, after much per- 
suasion, they induced Big White, a Mandan Chief, to return with them — 
and visit the President, on the promise of a speedy return. | 

In the spring of 1807, Ensign Nathaniel Pryor was commissioned 
to escort this Chief Big White back to his home at the Mandan Vil- — 
lage. They went up the Missouri River successfully till they reached © 
the regions inhabited by the Sioux Indians, who were then at war 
with the Mandans. The Sioux demanded the surrender of Chief Big 
White to them. Ensign Pryor had no sufficient force to protect this 4 
chief on the journey through the Sioux Country, so he returned with 
him to St. Louis. Pryor’s name appears in accounts of western ad- ; 
venture. 1 

Sergeant Patrick Gass, who succeeded Floyd as sergeant was a 
bright, energetic, soldier and his journal of the expedition was the © 
first one published. He lived in Pennsylvania. Some of his descend- 
ants are the former Mrs. Daniel T. Gilman and her son, William ‘ 
Stewart Gilman, who reside in Sioux City. 
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Sketch of War Eagle 


By Constant R. Marks. 


War Eagle was the only Indian Chief of any notoriety who is 
eonnected with the early history of Sioux City and vicinity. The fact 
that he spent his declining years here and was ‘buried on a most con- 
epicuous bluff, fronting the Missouri and Big Sioux Rivers, and over- 
looking the three states of Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota at the 
time of the beginning of the first white settlement, makes his life and 
personality a subject of great local interest. It is fitting that all that 
is known of him from all sources, including traditions, should be col- 
lected and put in the form of connected biography. 

The sources of information are what he told of himself to his 
ehildren and descendents and to his son-in-law, Theophile Bruguier, 
and as reported by them to persons living and interviews with them 
long ago and recently. Among those from whom information has been 
recorded are Theophile Bruguier, his son-in-law; War Eagle’s son, 
Wakaseya, or Peter Longfoot, who died about 1916 at Greenwood, 
South Dakota; Julia Bruguier Conger, a grand-daughter and her 
daughter, Mrs. Bonnin; Harriet Angie, a relative of War Hagle, who 
lived at Sioux City in early days; Joseph Leonias and L. D. Letellier, 
French traders up the river in War Eagle’s lifetime; J. C. C. Hoskins, 
the scholar who interviewed Theophile Bruguier on this subject. There 
Was also much general information in common report by the early 
settlers within the first ten years after War Eagle’s death, also the 
various accounts of the Sioux Indian tribes and their chiefs and 
treaties found in the historical annals of South Dakota, Minnesota and 
other histories. 

War Eagle was a Santee Sioux Indian, probably born in Wiscon- 
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gin, or east of there, soon after the American Revolution, about 1785, 
and had some connection with the War of 1812. He died in 1851. He 
was said to be of the Sioux Tribe in Wisconsin, called Warpetourvan, 
also Santee. 

His age at the time of his death is given by various persons at 
from 65 to 90 years, those giving the age the greatest are those know- 
ing least of his mature years, and speaking of it many years after his 
death. In the early white traditions of the settlers here after 1855, 
he was not spoken of as a very old man. 

He had but one wife, who outlived him twenty-four years, dying 
in 1875, and his sixth son and child who died in 1916, age 81, was 
born in 1835, and his second child, Blazing Cloud, and the fifth, Dawn, 
were wives of Theophile Bruguier, who first came to the Missouri 
River in the fall of 1835, and probably married one or both of these 
Indian girls within two or three years after that date. Bruguier’s — 
first child was born before 1840, and his fifth child, Julia, was born 
November 15, 1844. Mr. J. C. C. Hoskins, in writing of War Eagle — 
and who probably spoke from some definite information from Theo- : 
phile Bruguier, gave his age at his death as sixty-five years. We may % 
give the year of his birth as 1785, which would correspond to his 
probable age at the time of his marriage and birth of his children, ; 
and the related fact that he came to the Missouri River after his ; 
marriage, and while he was a young man, and before 1830. Fort z 
Vermillion was a trading post before 1835 and is reported to have $ 
been built about 1830 by William Dickson, and was in a bend of the — 
Missouri River above Elk Point, southeast of the present town of q 
Vermillion. His Indian name has been spelled in English in various ¥ 
ways, Hurjaueka-Wahmedawahkee, known as Little Eagle after he ; 
joined the Yankton Tribe, also called Ruyanike, which means bald 8 
Eagle. He was a very tall man, straight as an arrow. In early days i 








in Sioux City, whites understood War Eagle as an Indian name and 
spelled Wauregan. There was a hotel of that name and an army * 
dance in 1856 was called Wauregan dance. The name War Eagle — | 
geems to have been given him by the whites. ‘There is no record or 3 
tradition in the family of any particular Indian battles he had been — 
engaged in, except the fact that he had participated in his early years 4 
in such engagements. 
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He evidently had been associated with the whites when he was 
a young man and conceived a friendship for them. He said he had 
been employed on upper Mississippi River steamboats as a sort of 
pilot or guide before he came to the Missouri. This was after 1823, 
when the first steamboat went up the river. In 1853, a steamboat for 
trade on the upper Mississippi was named War Eagle, probably after 
: our chief, as steamboat men ran boats on both rivers, and this same 
boat later ran on the Missouri River. 
He married a Santee Sioux girl, in Minnesota, when a young man 
and came with his wife and some of his children to the Missouri river 
and had been adopted into the Yankton Sioux tribe. There had al- 
‘ways been much intermarrying between these tribes and such changes 
of tribal affiliation were common. It is probable that this migration 
‘was influenced by a like move on the part of his and his wife’s rela- 
tives. War Eagle’s descendants report that one of the reasons for 
his leaving Minnesota and coming to Missouri was that upon the 
death of a former chief of his band, War Eagle, by reason of his repu- 
tation and standing with the tribe, was expected to succeed as chief, 
which position was not always hereditary, but the son’s friends 
claimed the succession and if War Eagle and his friends disputed the 
claim it would lead to possible violence, so War Eagle left and came 
to the Missouri. War Eagle’s life was evidently much influenced by 
his relationship to and connection with prominent Indian Chiefs and 
white men who had taken Indian wives. 


The most noted white man among them was Col. Robert Dickson, 
an educated Englishman, who came to the upper Mississippi river 
below St. Paul about 1798 and had an extensive trade with the Indians 
up and down that river. He maintained such trading for twenty 
| years. Lieutenant Zebulon Pike was sent by the United States in 
1805, to explore the upper Mississippi—part of his mission was to 
compel the English fur traders there to acknowledge allegiance to 
| the United States, which they did openly but Lieutenant Pike sus- 
| pected they were secretly influencing the Indians against the United 
States. Lieutenant Pike met Colonel Dickson several times and re- 
‘ceived material aid from him. Colonel Dickson married an Indian 
wife, she was of the Cut Head band of Yankton Sioux, a sister of Red 
Thunders and Shappa, chiefs of that tribe and she was the aunt of 
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Waneta, sometimes spelled Wanotan, son of Shappa, who later was a 
most famous leading chief of the Sioux Nation. His wife and these 
chiefs were cousins of War Eagle. 

Col. Robert Dickson had four children by this wife, one, Mary | 
married Hebry Angie of part Indian blood, who spoke English, French ~ 
and Sioux and acted as an interpreter. He, with his wife and chil- © 
dren, came from Minnesota to the Missouri with or following War — 
Eagle and was well known in Sioux City in the fifties and was the — 
cause of what is known in Sioux City history as the Angie war over — 
a quarter section of land on the Floyd. One grand-daughter of Col. 3 
Dickson married Joseph Laframboise, a well known French trader at i 
Lac-qui-parte—War Eagle’s wife was also a relative of Col. Dick- — 
son’s Wife. ; 

Colonel Dickson, in the War of 1812 ‘between the United States ‘ 
and Great Britain, although since 1805 he had lived in United States ; 
territory professing allegiance to that government, used his utmost ‘ 
influence to organize the Indians on the upper Mississippi River to : 
fight on the side of the English and a majority of them so acted and ; 
some of these relatives of War Eagle engaged with the English in : 
actual hostilities. Waneta was wounded in one battle. One promi- ; 
nent Sioux Indian Chief on the upper Mississippi, Tah-mah-haw (had "| 
one eye) had made a bond of friendship with Lieutenant Pike in 1806. 
He refused to join the English and aided the Americans. He went 
to St. Louis and was sent up the Missouri to the Sioux Indians there 
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and aided Manual Lisa, who was employed by the United States gov- 
ernment to keep these Missouri river Indians from aiding the hostile > | 





Sioux on the Mississippi and threatened hostilities against them | 


hold them back from too great activities against the Americans. War 





HKagle at this time was a young man and may have taken sides in 
this controversy. | 

After peace was declared all these Sioux Indian tribes made } 
treaties of peace with the United States and thereafter seemed to | 
have had no hostility on account of that war and had no doubt been 
much influenced in their former action, through the instigation of Col. : 
Dickson and other Indian traders. Col. Dickson himself continued | 
to some extent to trade with the Indians. He went to Canada and | 
died at Queenstown. 
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William Dickson, the trader at Fort Vermillion and after whom 
Dickson County, Nebraska was named, was the half breed son of this 
Col. Robert Dickson. 

The Yankton Indian chief, who held sway in this region, prior to 
War Eagle becoming Chief, was Pte-yu-te-sin, called by the whites, 
Little Dish, a Yankton Sioux. After his death, War Eagle was elected 
Chief on his merits. Major Joshua Pilcher, the United States Indian 
Agent in this region, recognized him as Chief tn dealing with the 
Indians. The fact that War Eagle was related to the trading fort 
commander, William Dickson, and through the marriage of his daugh- 
ters to Theopile Bruguier, no doubt added to his influence among the 
Indians, and cemented his friendship with the whites, and he was 
trusted as a bearer of dispatches to the government forts and fur 
trading stations along the river. 

War Eagile’s descendants, in speaking of the medal given him by 
President Van Buren, mention that one of his services to the whites, 
for which this was in part given, was that he had been a bearer of 
dispatches between the Fur Trading forts, and also the military posts 
up and down the river, especially above Council Bluffs, located then 
‘on the Nebraska side of the river above Omaha, where troops were 
stationed as well as a trading post maintained. Only a few steam- 
boats, sometimes only one a year, went up and down the river, in the 
first half of the last century, so messengers were sent between the 
forts and trading posts in summer by row-boats, horseback or on foot. 
In winter also communication was kept up in this way by land, and 
War Eagle was a faithful trusted messenger, and recalled these jour- 
Neys by land and water. His tall, sinewy form was well adapted to 
such service, and he evidently took pride in his ability and the fact 
that he was trusted by his white friends. It was a contrast to his 
earlier savage life. 

With other chiefs he went to Washington during the administra- 
tion of President Martin Van Buren in 1837, and in token of his 
friendship was presented with a flag and a bronze medal, nearly three 
inches in diameter, on one side of which was the picture of the Presi- 
dent and the words, “Martin Van Buren, President of the United 
States, A. D. 1837,” and on the reverse side a crossed pipe and tomma- 
| hawk, and the clasped hands of a white man and Indian, with the 
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words, “Peace and Friendship.” This form on the reverse side was — 
the standard U. S. form for Indian medals and was used by Lewis and ; 
Clark on those presented in 1804 and 1805. War Eagle very much ; 
prized this medal which is still in the possession of his descendents. 
This medal in the summer of 1922 was brought to Sioux City by his ; 
grand-daughter, Julia Bruguier Conger, residing at Dante, South § 
Dakota. Photographs of this medal were taken and copies published F 
in the Sioux City Journal. 

The time of War Eagle’s visit to Washington in 1837 was a very — 
important gathering, and witnessed the assembling there of more — 
chiefs and warriors of different nations and tribes than had ever been { 
assembled there before. Many of the most noted ones were enter- * 
tained and made speeches in Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, % 
New York, and Boston. Several important treaties were entered into — 
at this time. There had long been fights between the Sioux Tribes 
on the upper Mississippi with the Iowa Indians, Sacks and Foxes, — 
Ioways, led by Black Hawk and others, and some ata is a 


Washington. On September 29, 1837, the Government made a a 
with the Sioux Nation, whereby the latter ceded to the United States 


ments to be made. 





On October 21, 1837, the United States made a treaty with the. 
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Sacks and Foxes, whereby in consideration of payments, these Indians | 
ceded to the government a large tract of land in eastern Iowa. On) 


1830. This treaty was signed by nine Indians, with their mark a 
Indian spelling and the English equivalent. War Eagle’s name under | 
any known spelilng does not appear among these names. The treaty 


treaty. 
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Another possession was a Mount Vernon cane presented to him 
by an army officer. It was stamped with identifying words as being 
made from wood from Mount Vernon. This is now in the possession 
of the Sioux City Academy of Science and Letters, coming through 


 Theopile Bruguier. 


The life of a friendly Indian residing near the Trading Posts was 


but slightly advanced in its household methods from that of the regu- 


lar savage life. It was fraught with added dangers from raids from 


other hostile tribes who planned sudden attacks on these small groups 
around the trading posts. Their cultivated corn crops would be des- 
troyed by enemies, or eaten up by visitors. It was the fear of these 
attacks that no doubt induced War Eagle and his son-in-law to move 
to the mouth of the Sioux, to be followed by other Frenchmen with 


| Indian blood wives to this vicinity. In 1850 such a raid was made on 


the friendly Indians, and Frenchmen, near Fort Vermillion, and their 


crops destroyed, and a number of them moved down into Iowa, where 


they could be better protected. 


The exact places of residence of War Eagle after he came to the 


‘Missouri River can not be exactly determined, or the date of his com- 


ing. He may have reached this region before William Dickson built 
the Trading Post, Fort Vermillion, about 1830, or Dickson Post farther 


northwest near the James River, and lived as the other Indians did, 


a sort of migratory life according to the abundance of games or the 
fancy of his associates. He had lived near Fort Pierre. He had been 
in the vicinity where Sioux City now stands, as the Yankton Tribe 
claimed some authority over this portion of Iowa, and refused to 
recognize a treaty made with the other Sioux tribes in 1830, ceding 
this region to the United States, and only fully recognized such right 
after a new treaty in 1850. He was accustomed to hunt here. War 
Hagle had stood many times years before on the bluff weher he was 


buried, and had been, no doubt, impressed with the grand view com- 
manding the leved valleys of the Missouri and Sioux and the num- 


‘berless succession of bluffs east of the Sioux. It was a natural watch 
tower from which to look for game, friends, or foes. It clutched his 


heart, and his immortal spirit may yet be hovering over this view of 


his old hunting grounds. 


This ground at the mouth of the Sioux had been a camping ground 
SPE 1 etd 


for Indians for many years. One Charles La Rye, a trader, cn the , 
Osage River, Kansas, was captured there by a raiding party of Brule © 
Sioux and brought back to the mouth of the Sioux in December, 1801, : 
where this band of Indians spent that winter, utilizing the lodge poles : 
and other appliances left by former campers, showing that even before ‘ 


that date this was a temporary home for travelers. La Rye remained i 


a prisiner of the Indians during their travels from the mouth of the © 


Sioux to Bismark until in 1806 he managed to escape. He was a short 5 


distance up the Vermillion River when Lewis and Clark passed. He™ 


later wrote up his experiences and this is the first record of the spot © 


at the mouth of the Sioux. Just where the Indians crossed the Sioux ‘ 


probably depended on the season of the years and as to high water A 


in the Missouri. The earlier crossings after Bruguier and the mili- ‘ 


tary forces came were nearer the mouth than the later Pacquette’s 7 


Ferry and the present Sioux Bridge. 


After William Dickson was killed, War Eagle and Bruguier’s : 
family for a while lived at other places along the Missouri River, » 
where Bruguier worked for others and was a trader and trapper on — 


his own account. Friendly Indians were accustomed to camp or 


settle temporarily near the Fur Trading Forts, in a sort of Indian : 
Village, being in this way somewhat protected from raids of hostile — 


tribes, which was no uncommon occurance. In this way many of the : 
French cmployees of the Fort became acquainted with the young 4 
squaws, and married them. More than a dozen of the earliest French Z| 
settlers in this vicinity came to this region with their squaw wives 
and children, soon after Bruguier did, so as to settle down, buy land, - 
and become farmers, as most of them had been in Canada. A large 2) 


number of their Indian relatives and friends followed them and camped 4 


about here, especially near the mouth of the Sioux. Most of them 
belonged to what was known as War Hagle’s band. Even after his — 
death, about 1855, his band made a raid on some other Indians, trad- 


ing at Traversiers below the Floyd Monument, and had a ploodless- 


battle all one day there. Thos. L. Griffey, the organizer of Woodbury 


County, related this fight as witnessed by himself. War Eagle’s band > 
crossed the Missouri into NNebraska, came down the river on the 
west side and crossed into Iowa below Floyd”’s Bluff and attacked the ; 
trading Indians, who retreated to the ravine next north of the Floyd 
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Monument bluff, and they kept firing at each other, but none were 
killed. They were both small bands. This was probably the last 


Indian battle in this region. Even as late as 1880 Indians had camped 
at the mouth of the Sioux near Bruguier, under War Eagle’s Bluff. 


Theophile Bruguier was a man of masterful mind and great 
physical power and courage. War Hagle, long before his acquaint- 
ance with his son-in-law had been an admirer and friend of the white 
man, and no doubt felt honored by having so forceful a son-in-law, 
and thereafter followed the fortunes of that son-in-law, rather than 
the primitive war-like nature of the Indian. It took away his natural 
aggressive Indian war-like spirit against his enemies, and left him 
rather a defender of his white friends, which occupation did not stim- 
ulate him. He was to his death proud of the fact that he had been 
recognized as the friend of the white man and honored for it by gifts. 


In his later years he was a warrior without an occupation. Too 
wise to incite his tribesmen to hostility against the fur traders and 
‘settlers. He became something like a retired statesman or politician 
of our own day,—one who was. ‘Tradition says that in his last years, 
like many such a white man, he sometimes indulged in the pleasures 
: of the flowing bowl and took a cup too much. That was the great 
crime of the white man in this as well as in most other regions. They 
introduced a new enemy, whom the savage had not learned to com- 
bat, and for gain sometimes demoralized a whole tribe. 

; His residence near the fur trading posts along the Missouri River ~ 
was not, in his method of living, a great advance over the ways of the 
ordinary wild Indian. They hunted buffalo and other game, culti- 
vated but little ground, at times compelled to fight to protect them- 
selves from raids of hostile tribes. After the marriage of his daugh- 
ters to Bruguier, when his children had grown up, he and his wife 
lived mostly with his son-in-law, at various places. He once in his 
old age expressed himself to one of his sons to the effect that he was 
not going to live all his life with Bruguier. He was not going to hunt 
buffalo, but he was going to farm, and that he had his place all picked 
out. This may have been the mouth of the Big Sioux Rivér, and have 
some relation to his final residence there. Mr. Bruguier related to 
0. C. Treadway this story. One night when living up the Missouri 
River, near Fort Pierre, he was restless and could not sleep. So he 
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went upon a bluff and fell into a light slumber and dreamed he saw 
a locality on a stream near a big river with bluffs and trees and a 
fertile valley, which he had never seen before. When he awakened : 
he had a perfect mental picture of the scene. It so impressed him ; 
that he told his father-in-law, War Eagle, about the dream and the 
peculiar character of the landscape he had seen. The old chief at_ 
once recognized the locality as the spot just above the then mouth 
of the Big Sioux River, on the Iowa side. This particular locality was 
not directly on routes Bruguier would take when going by boats up 
the Missouri, which then went in the then channel through where * 
Crystal Lake and McCook Lake are. Evidently War Eagle’s selected 4 
home and Bruguier’s dream co-incided. At any rate, Bruguier settled 
there with his family in 1849 and War Eagle came with him and died | 
there in the fall of 1851, and was buried in a grave on the top of the 4 
nearby bluff which he had selected. He wished to be buried on this A 
high summit, the nearest to where his last years were spent, which — 
overlooked the valley at the junction of the Big Sioux with the 4 
Missouri River, with his body facing this view. His request was s 
complied with. Report of the early settlers was that he was buried 
in a sitting posture, facing the valley with his head at the surface. 
In 1857 the canopy of poles and brush over his grave was still in 
position. Such a canopy of poles and brush with the dead body upon 4 
it, was the usual first resting place of the bodies of the deceased In- # 
dians in this vicinity. Such grave scaffolds with the bones of the 3 
Indians upon them were still standing on ithe timbered northeastern — 
slope of Prospect Hill in 1854 and 1855, when the first white settlers 
came. His grand-children, living at the time of his death state that ‘s 
his body was buried. As late as 1868 the writer saw the fence stand- 
ing about the graves of War Eagle and his daughters, and remnants: 
of that enclosure were standing for many years. Dr. John K. Cook : 
cut a small coffee bean tree from this grave after 1870 and had two 
canes made from it, one of which he presented to A. F. Nash, who * 
in turn gave it ito the Sioux City Academy of Science and Letters. — 
Close to War Eagle, and just north of him were buried his two a 
daughters, Blazing Cloud and Dawn, wives of Theophile Bruguier, and 
their sister, “Lies down all ajingle,” wife of Henry Ayotte, a partner — 
of Bruguier. Also one or two of Bruguier’s children, who died young, 
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were ‘buried there, besides other persons, Henry Ayotte, Odillon, 
Lamoreaux, and others; probably Henry Angie. 

The exact location of War Eagle’s grave can only be determined 
by its relative position as to the other graves. His grand-daughter, 
Mrs. Conger, who lived at the old home when they were all buried, 


and visited the ground recently, states that War Eagle’s grave was 


the one nearest to the face of the bluff and the others are close to it, 


5 north or northeast of it. In preparing the ground for the erection of 


a small monument and tablet for War Eagle’s grave in 1922, suffi- 


, client excavation was made to determine the relative location of the 


graves in this little cemetery, especially those referred ‘by by Mrs. 


Conger as her mother’s, next north of one without a regular coffin. 


It was said that his body was buried in a sitting posture on ground 
sloping from the north, to the south, with his head above ground fac- 


’ ing south. 


Mr. William L. Joy, coming at an early date, says the skull then 


: was exposed. It is likely that these bones decayed long ago. 


Ralph B. Treadway, whose father lived in the old Bruguier house 
about 1888, with Russell A. Marks, were exploring on this hill at these 
graves and picking the ground with a knife about where we now con- 


elude War Eagle’s grave was, in relation to the fenced enclosure then 


z standing, found a stone pipe, dark colored, with a buffalo head carved 


upon it. This most likely was War Eagle’s pipe bowl. 


There were at least 9 graves on this spot, and probably several 


_ more, and the fence was not built for War Eagle, but for the whole 
_ family burying ground after the burial of Bruguier’s wives. 


Whatever fighting our hero had been engaged in was in his 


earlier years, and with other Indian tribes, before he became a Chief, 
and not in any recorded great battles or campaigns. 


He seems to have recognized in early manhood the superior civi- 


. lization and knowledge of the white man, and gained wisdom from 
contact with them, and cultivated their friendship rather than antago- 


nized them. His conduct shows him to have ‘been wise and thought- 


ful, faithful and trustworthy, in all his relations with his white 
friends. He had much of the sentimentality of the untotored Indian, 


modified by his contact with the frontier white man. He visited the 


Eastern cities and saw the evidence of a great civilization, but was 
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too old to adopt this different order of things, but accepted it as © 


inevitable fate, and refused to antagonize this march of civilization, 


and was proud that he had been accepted as a friend and assistant 
of the white man’s government, and it is fitting that there should be — 


inscribed on his tomb: “He was the friend of the white man.” 


The local tradition that the tree known as the Council Oak at 


Riverside Park was a meeting place for War Eagle and the Indians — 


in the days before the white man came, is a modern fabrication, never 


heard or spoken of by the Indians or early settlers. Mrs. Conger, © 
Bruguier’s daugter, who grew to womanhood at Riverside, when she ; 
visited here in 1922 was asked about this Council Oak. She laughed 4 
and said she had never heard of it until she made this visit to Sioux © 


City. When M. B. Davis, L. S. Fawcett, and E. C. Byam, a Sioux City — 


reporter, and others, about 1888, bought this land and were promoting 
it for a park with a carline to it, they discovered this gnarled oak 
and had Waltermire, the photographer, take a picture of it. They 
thought it should be made an advertising feature for the park and 
suggested to D. A. Magee, a brother-in-law of Waltermire, that he 


write up a suggestion he had made, so the legend of the Council Oak > 
was created, and Byam had it published in the Sioux City Journal. 


Thus it ‘became actual history. It is too ‘bad to spoil it, but I got the 
true story long ago from several of the promoters and in this way I 
ean answer the frequent inquiries as to the historical facts. 


WAR EAGLE’S DESCENDANTS. 


War Eagle had seven children, four girls and three boys. Their 


mames originally in the Indian language were not spelled but pro- 


nounced, and represented some idea or object, and in later years these — 
names were give a spelling to fit the sound and are not always given 
the same letters. The letters “win” at the end of a name signified — 


a girl. 








Rev. John W. Cook, a missionary at Greenwood, South Dakota, — 


in 1901, after interviewing Longfoot, War Eagle’s son, and others, : 
wrote to D. A. Magee, of Sioux City, giving the names of War EHagle’s : 
ehildren, and some information concerning them. Evidently, it was — 


not always easy to translate into English the meaning of the Indian 


words, though there is a similarity of idea and English spelling to — 


that given by Mrs. Conger and her daughter, Mrs. Bonnin. 
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1. The oldest was a daughter, called Iron Shaker Mazayus- 
Kanskanskanwin, or shaking iron, Mazaskanwin. She lived to be about 
80 years old, and died, leaving three children, two ‘boys and one girl. 
She was baptized as Elizabeth, by Rev. John P. Williamson. 

Zz. Fires the Cloud, or Blazing, a daughter, Maripiya Kaidewin; 
she married T. Bruguier, and had four children. She died in 1858 at 
the mouth of the Sioux and was buried near her father. 

3. Red Gun, Tamaza Kanduta. He died at Yankton, S. D. after 
1901, leaving no children. 

4. A girl, Lies down all-a-jingle, Snayankdiwankewin. It seems 
by Indian custom Bruguier took two of the girls as wives, but did not 
claim this one, and she married Henry Ayotte, Bruguier’s partner, 
and she and her husband died, and the surviving children died young, 
and are buried near War Eagle. 

5. A girl, Dawn, Anpao. She married Theophile Bruguier and 
had nine children, and died in 1860, at the mouth of the Sioux at their 
home and was buried beside her father. 

6. Peter Lonfoot, Wakaseya, born about 1835, died at Green- 
wood, S. D. in 1916. He was a tall man, said much to resemble his 
father. His picture taken in his later years is in existence; a copy is 
held by the Sioux Academy of Science. He had one son living in 
1922, at Greenwood, S. D. His name is Andrew War Eagle. 

7. The youngest child of War Eagle, a son, was Doubleworth, 
Nonpaikdawa. He died leaving a son who is also dead, leaving three 
surviving children, two boys and one girl, Joshua Obed and Maggie. 
In 1922 there were living five children of Theophile Brfiguier by his 
two wives, daughters of War Eagle. Their names are Rose, Juha, 
Salena, Eugene and Samuel. 
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Sketch of Life of Theophile 
Bruguier 


By J. C. C. Hoskins 


Edited by C. R. Marks. 


The following sketch of the life of Theophile Bruguier, the pioneer 2 
settler of Sioux City, is principally the composition of J. C. C. Hos- 5 
kins, one of the early residents of Sioux City, and a most noted @ 
scholar. It was prepared by request for the Sioux City Academy of 
Science and Letters. Mr. C. R. Marks had taken down written inter- — 
views with L. D. Letellier and Joseph Leonais who had been traders € 
up the Missouri River with Bruguier, and with Mr. O. C. Tredway, : 
who had been interested with him in later years in trading projects, — 
and had a long intimate acquaintance with him. Mr. Marks furnished — 
Mr. Hoskins with these interviews. ; 

This ‘biography is written by Mr. Hoskins as a relation by him- z 
self, and in the first person, and is practically given here, almost en- 
tire, as being the best account ever likely to be written. In order 
to give all the angles and episodes of Bruguier’s life for record in 7 
print, additional information has been added, including an account of 
a trading trip to Fort Pierre in 1860, written by Louis D. Letellier, * 
an early French settler, and up river trader. This is in Mr. Lettel- 
lier’s French English dialect and spelling. 
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These are inserted at intervals in the course of Mr. Hoskin’s 
article and easily distinguished from it, as not being in the first ; 
person. a 
Other matter is also added. These insertions are mostly ancione 

in brackets. : 
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In May, 1857, I first saw that remarkable man, Theophile Bruguier, 
ie was living with his people around him, a veritable sultan with 
is harem and his subjects. His word was law with the Indians, who 
equented his ranch, and through him much intercourse and business 
eemed to be carried on with the white people of the vicinity. He 
ras then in ‘the prime of life. He was of medium height, but of ath- 
Ibtic build, and quick in motion as a “loup cervier” in his native 
orest. His head was well formed, his hair black and abundant, his 
eard was magnificent and “Oh, ‘but he was handsome,” was the 
xclamation of a lady who knew him well in those days, when I 
uestioned her some years ago. Indeed he was a man of splendid 
b ysique with eyes of wonderful intensity, gentle and fascinating in 
peial intercourse with friends, but terrible in wrath in conflict with 
nemies. It was evident that among his people he must have been 
iuch loved and deeply feared. It was said that he never knew fear, 
od to me this seems likely true. The late O. C. Tredway, his lawyer 
)r many years and associated in some ‘business enterprises, had his 
onfidence and knew him most intimately in his later years. He 
xys of him in a recorded interview with our president, Mr. C. R. 
farks: “He was very ‘bright and would have made his mark in the 
lorld.* * * Had it not been for his early loss it is hard to tell 
‘hat he might have become * * * (bright and educated as he was 
| his youth. He really was a wonderful man.” To me he appears 
| have been endowed with many qualities necessary to the great man 
the man who leads armies, or controls and molds communities. 
Something, however, must have ibeen lacking in his mental makeup; 
fr was it indeed the circumstances of his early life that consigned 
im to the society of savages—that made him virtually a savage him- 
lf during all the period of early manhood down to middle life, and 
») shackled him with habits and obligations that he could not re-enter 
'vilization with full use of the powers given him by birth. He was 
orn in the parish L’Assumpcion on tthe St. Lawrence river a little 
Plow Montreal, August 31, 1813, the son of Madrid and Elizabeth 
<eep) Bruguier. His father was French, his mother English and 
oth were of Catholic faith. It is worth notice here that Mr. Tred- 
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Bruguier at most only one quarter a Celt—his character, his courage, 
his bull dog persistence were altogether English. For myself I find 
in him a pretty strong infusion of mercurial French easily raised to 
fever heat, but rarely rising beyond control of his cooler English ele- 
ment. The parents were farmers of good family and connection, 
intelligent and well to do for that region, where all were poor as we 
now reckon poverty. : 

I can say little of them or of other members of the family, only 
I knew a ‘brother-in-law sixty-five years ago. I was principal of a | 
New England academy in those days and my old French tutor sent 
me from Canada three young men to be taught the Hnglish language P 
and prepared for college. Two of them went from my school to Har- — 
vard college. Louis Leon Lesueuer Des Aulniers took the degree of ; 
M. D. and became noted in Canada ‘professionally and politically, hav- ; 
ing held a prominent position in the provincial government as member : 
of the cabinet. He married a sister of Bruguier, and a son once came | 
to Sioux City and brought me a message from his father with whom dj 
I had carried on a correspondence for some years in the French 
language. The young man was very prepossessing in appearance, 3 


ee 


and I think Bruguier found him employment as clerk at some trading 


post up the Missouri river. Another nephew, Mr. Derome, has been 
for Many years a respected citizen of Woodbury County and at one ; 
time a justice of peace at Salix, I think. ; 
Mr. Bruguier has told me that his parents desired he should be i 
a lawyer, and with that view gave him better opportunities for edu- | 
cation than his fellows enjoyed, but that he was fond of hunting and é 
adventure and tired of the dull prosy life of the country and the hard i 
work he was called on to endure when out of school. Mr. Tredway : 
says: “He has told me many things about his private life. He was 
educated in Canada and was early put into commercial life at St. : 
John not far from his home at Joliet. He was engaged to marry a | 
French lady there, and I have in my possession the last letter she 
ever wrote him. I got it from the estate of Mrs. Bruguier, which — 
letter Bruguier had always treasured. This letter shows she was a 
lady of culture and refinement and a perfect lady. She speaks of 
their expected marriage in the fall of 1834 or 1835, I forget which. He | 
has often told me of the occurrence, and the letter also speaks of it. | 
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The cholera broke out in St. John while Mr. Bruguier was at his 
home in Joliet visiting for a short time and this letter was written 
to him at Joliet, and told of the death of a certain friend that had 
caused a great commotion and quite an excitement on account of ithe 
cholera, and there were expressed great fears, and he told me that 
two or three days after receiving this letter he received intelligence 
of her death by cholera. On receipt of this sad news he immediately 
left that country for the Missouri valley, and it was eighteen years 
before he ever returned again.” 
To me he never spoke of this tragedy of life. An uncle had 
migrated 'to St. Louis and was connected there with the great Amer- 
ican Fur company, which employed large numbers of men as clerks, 
traders, trappers and bargemen throughout the Indian country which 
then extended ‘the entire length of the Missouri river and across the 
Rocky Mountains. Most of these men were recruited in Canada and 
many from the Bruguier neighborhood. Probably young Bruguier 
was affected by the wonderful tales told of Indians, and buffalo and 
grizzly bears, and border fights—told by recruiting agents, or ‘by 
returned veterans, much the same as boys in recent years have been 
by dime novels of adventure in the wild west. 
At any rate, October 14, 1835, he left home and, traveling ‘by 

boat and stage—there were no railroads then—via the lakes to Green 
Bay, Wis., thence to the Mississippi river, he reached St. Louis tthe 
1st day of November, and November 19th entered the service of the 
fur company and started for Fort Pierre to trade with the Indians. 
He was doubtless an effective trader, as he soon mastered the Da- 
kota tongue and made extensive acquaintance with the various bands 
of Sioux who roamed over the northwest at that time. 

Why his connection with the fur company was severed is not 
known to me with certainty, but after two years and a half constant 
service Bruguier left them and set up for himself. He may have been 
impatient of restraint, and fonder of independent action than suited 
the company’s managers; or he may have been ambitious of build- 
ing up an independent business for himself, or, as seems to me very 
likely there may have been a “woman in the case.” 

It must have been about this time that he formally assumed 
fellowship with the Yankton band of the Dakotas, and married ac- 
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cording to Indian custom a daughter of the Wah-me-da-wah-kee, 
an Isanti chief. (I find the name of this chief written Hu-yau-e-ka, 
elsewhere, ‘but in both forms the interpretation is given as War 
Eagle). 

I do not remember hearing Bruguier speak the name of War 
Eagle in the Indian tongue. The two names I have given have been 
given me \by two Frenchmen, who knew him and probably both are 
translatable into War Hagle, though the chief himself would possibly 
have recognized neither. The Dakota language has many dialects 
and synonyms. 

War Eagle was of Isanti family, who lived on the Mississippi 
river below St. Paul. In early life he gained some notoriety as a 
warrior and was recognized as a chief by the Indian agent, Maj. 
Pitcher. He was always a friend of the whites and sought peace 
with them, and associated freely with them so far as he was able. 
About 1830 he acted for some time as a steamboat pilot on the 
Mississippi river. Indulgence in whiskey cost him ‘this influence and 
his health and he came to live with his son-in-law, Bruguier, in whose 
hiouse he died in 1851, aged about 65 years. He was buried on tthe 
point of a bluff opposite the mouth of the Big Sioux in a sitting 
posture with his eyes just above the surface of the ground command- 
ing the Dakota bottom land as far north as the Vermillion plateau, 
some thirty miles, and looking south over Nebraska about forty miles 
to the Blackbird hills. Few points present a broader, richer or love- 
lier land scape, or one today better occupied and cultivated. 

The Treadway interview says that “for a good many years 
Bruguier lived entirely to himself, not associating with the Indians 
in their life at all, before he gave way to the wild life they pursued. 
He then adopted the customs of the country, and commenced ming- 
ling with the Indian race and married two of War Eagle’s daughters 


and raised two families of children and always cared for them to. : 


the uttermost of his ability and spent thousands and thousands of 
dollars on their education. After adopting the Indian life he sank 
into the wildest barbarism for about twelve years to the extent (of 
wearing the Indian apparel just as a wild Indian). For the next ten 


years he lived with the Indians as one of them, sharing their fortunes, 


hunting with them, taking part in their forays and their privations, 
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i himself a member of their band. [His daughter, Mrs. Conger, says, 


in this period he dressed in garb of the French trappers’ buckskin 
coats and pants, tanned by Indians and beaded, that he never went 
part naked as the Indians did.] 

He attained large influence with them, not merely with Isantis 
and Yanktons, but with all the affiliated Sioux and became in fact 


a trusted and honored chief, especially by reason of his superior 


knowledge of white men’s ways and business habits. During these 
years he carried on an intermittent intercourse with the whites, col- 
lecting robes and furs, which were sold to the various posts of the 
fur company on the Missouri or Mississippi rivers. 

Of the itten years he led this life Mr. Bruguier was never ready 
to talk. Like all brave men he was reticent as to his deeds of prowess. 


Sometimes he condescended to speak of some events of the period, 


and men are now living who testify to his reckless daring. He 


came to know his adopted people thoroughly, and by his strength and 


prompt action he so lived and so acted as to lead them to believe him 


_ proof against ordinary weapons. To his enemies he also seemed to 
- bear a charmed life. They thought him endowed with presence of 


mind and bodily strength ‘and activity ‘by some supernatural power 


& that warded him from all their weapons and enabled him always to 
‘ gain the victory. Two Frenchmen who knew him in those days have 
; told me that his weapons were always in his hands and his use of 
4 them was like a thunderbolt for speed and execution. His strength 


Was very marvelous. Once he told me of an escape from the Paw- 
nees that so impressed the simple mind of that tribe that so far as 
he knew no Pawnee thereafter ever sought him with hostile intent. 


_ He was going up the Niobrara river with a covered wagon to bring 


down furs and robes from the stations some distance up that stream. 


3 He was alone and as he was passing along a somewhat steep hillside 
: through a wooded trail extending far up the slope and declining be- 
: low the trail into a dense thicket of brush and vines he thought he 
: heard a deer or elk above him. So he tied his team and went care- 
& fully stalking up the hill for meat. When some distance from his 
. wagon the Pawnees rose around him so near and in such numbers 


2 as to make resistance seem vain and escape impossible. The Paw- 
nees thought so, at any rate, and so they paused to taunt and jeer 
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their victim ‘before seizing him for torment and death. But Bruguier’s 
thoughts and acts were like tthe electric spark, and he sprang down 
the hill toward the wagon with the whooping crowd in full pursuit 
and arrows thick as hail in the air around him. Nearing the wagon 
with a desperate leap he cleared its top and landed safely in the 
weeds and brush below. The Indians struck with fear and wonder 
as his leap did not pursue, and he, with broken ribs and many bruises, 
made his way crawling sometimes on hands and knees over frozen 
ground with four inches of snow, sixteen miles to a trading post on 
the Dakota side of the ‘Missouri below the Niobrara’s mouth. After 
some days a party visited the scene of this adventure and found the 
wagon with its contents untouched and safe, though the horses had 
disappeared. 

Long after, Bruguier was told by a Pawnee that they did not 
touch the wagon or its contents. They were so amazed at Bruguier’s 
leap that all belonging to him was deemed “big medicine” and he 
himself too dangerous to approach in hostile manner. 

[Bruguier’s family say that he never killed any one in self de- 
fense or otherwise]. 

It is said that he was the only white man that ever dared whip 
an Indian and stay among them afterwards. With him there was no 
hesitation. Insult or wrong met instant vengeance. It is related that 
when in the employ of the fur company he landed alone at a point 
on the upper Missouri to cross the country to a company camp at 
some distance from the great river, and soon after landing found him- 
self among a squad of strange Indians; they thought to have a little 
fun with the stranger and began by prodding him here and there with 
sharp pointed arrows. They did not know Theophile Bruguier. He 
whaled away at them with the butt of his gun and laid one of the 
redskins on the ground at his feet, and told the others if they further 
molested him he would kill the whole party. His audacity had such 
effect that then and there they shook hands with him and declared 
him a Sioux warrior and ever after he was safe on prairie or in forest 
in all that region. There is nothing so impressive to the wild Indian 
as audacious courage joined to active strength. So during all these 
years Bruguier escaped uninjured amid the constant warfare and 
death around him. 
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The many wild adventures and strange accidents through which 
he passed would doubtless make an interesting book, but they have 
mainly gone into oblivion like the years and the customs of the peo- 
ple among whom he lived. Once only did he suffer serious injury. 
In some trouble with his neighbors, the particulars of which I do not 
now recall, though I know he told me, he was shot through the lungs. 
I think he had exposed himself unnecessarily, trusting to his repu- 
tation. [Bruguier’s daughter, Mrs. Conger, says of this incident that 
@ number of Indians were drunk in his camp and were doing a lot 
of shooting and in trying to quell the riot Bruguier was shot, whether 
purposely or by accident was not known.] I believe he instantly 
killed his assailant and then walked calmly to his house, near which 
he fell. He was lifted by his women, carried within and laid across 
the doorway in accordance with some Indian etiquette, and his house- 
hold raised the death song. It seems that the eldest wife had dreamed 
of this event some days before and had narrated the particulars much 
to Bruguier’s annoyance, and now when she raised the death song, 
she repeated her dream and reproached him for neglect of her warn- 
ing, repeating over and again “Now he is killed—he is dead—dead.”’ 
Bruguier reviving from his swoon ordered her to stop howling, as- 
serting with many expletives that he was not dead, that he would 
not die, that no Indian could kill him. In a short time he was ap- 
parently as well and strong as ever; but many years thereafter he 
told me he did not have the endurance he enjoyed before that wound, 
and that he was constantly annoyed by a cough which sometimes 
gave him alarm. During these years, about ten I think, of savage 
life, he had taken to wife according to the custom of his tribe, one 
after another two daughters of War Eagle, and his tepee was made 
eheerful with many children. It is certain, however, that all these 
years he was looking forward to resume his place in civilized society; 
for all these children were sent away at an early age to some school 
at St. Louis or Detroit or elsewhere and acquired at least a common 
school education, and some of them made proficiency in higher 
branches. There were thirteen of them, all at the paternal home of 
whom several are believed now to be living. Two infants lie buried 
beside their grandfather, the great chief, and three vigorous and 
promising young men met with violent deaths. One, Andrew, was 
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stabbed by a fellow student in a St. Louis colloge. Two were mur- 
dered on the waters of the upper Missouri, where they were in gov- 
ernment employ as interpreters. One, Rose Ann, married first a 
Frenchman, Odillon Lamoreaux, and settled on the Big Sioux just 


over the line in Plymouth county, but is now living in tlfis county, % 


the wife of a respectable citizen named Dubois, to whom she had one 
child, a daughter. The youngest girl is the wife of Mr. Foerster, a 
prominent merchant in St. Louis, but now living in New York. She 
visited her aged step-mother and the place of her birth some years 
since and is a well bred, accomplished lady. She has no children. 
Julia married a son of Col. Northrup of Minnesota. He was wagon- 
master in the army and was killed by the Chippewas. She after- 
ward married a son of Mr. Conger, the agent for the YanXktons, and 
reared a family for him. They did live—perhaps do now—at the 
Yankton agency. Mary, the belle of the family, married Traversi, 
a son of the Traversi who reared a family of half-breeds just below 
this city on the road to Sergeant Bluffs and they are said to live 


in South Dakota west of Pierre and to be possessed of large wealth 


in cattle, horses and other property usual on large ranches. Victoria 
died when young. The eldest son, Charles, was at college when the 


civil war commenced and with other students enlisted and went to q 
the front. He distinguished himself, winning a commission on the ~ 


battle field, but like many of his fellows, contracted bad habits in the 
service, so it was told. Joseph was killed by an Indian a little above 
Yankton and it is believed that Charles hunted and killed this Indian. 
John was a scout for Gen. Miles and an interpreter in employ of the 
government. He visited Sioux City after his father’s death and @ 
saw and talked with him. He appeared a fine looking, intelligent, 
well mannered gentleman, and I was much shocked to hear soon 
after that he had been shot from ambush while hauling lumber some- 
where on the upper river. Samuel and William, I suppose to be 
living somewhere on the upper Missouri, if alive at this time. Eugene 
married a half ‘breed girl and when I last heard of him, was living at 
Standing Rock, S. D., in tribal relation with his red kindred. 

(Mrs. Conger and Mrs. Bonnin, her daughter, and grand-daughter, 
of Bruguier, say that Charles Bruguier was killed by a white man, 
C. C. Clifford, because of Charles Bruguier being the successful bid- 
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der over Clifford on a mail route contract. The killing was at Rapid 
City, South Dakota. Clifford was arrested and put in jail, but some 
of his friends broke into the jail, released him, and he never was 


apprehended). 


Bruguier’s children were all intelligent and inherited largely the 
beauty and strength of their father. 


(Dr. William R. Smith, who was one of the early physicians in 
Sioux City, and attended the Bruguier family, spoke as follows of 
this family: 

“It was no doubt that these noble daughters, (of War Eagle) 
the wives of Mr. Bruguier, maintained the proud spirit of the famous 
chief of the Yankton Sioux within the pale of civilization. I recall 
way ‘back in the fifties the primitive ‘but natural dignity and fine 
bearing of these noble and devoted daughters, wives, and mothers, 
surrounded by a group of seemingly happy children, making as I well 


4 knew, the bravest kind of an effort to master and practise the arts 


of a more exacting civilization to that of which they had been ac- 


customed. 

“They were tall and rather fine looking women and impressed 
one as possessing a genuineness of character which invited trust and 
confidence. They were especially devoted to their children. 

“How well I remember some of the smaller children, who with- 
out any hesitation would talk to their father in French, to me in Eng- 
lish and to the mothers in Sioux. These women were pioneers of 
their race. They were pioneers of the frontier in raising Indian corn, 
the distinctive glory of our Corn Palace City.’’) 

After ten years of this independent life we find him drawing 
away from his savage connections and he is again in the service of 
the fur company. The whole settlements are pushing westward. 
They have passed the Mississippi, and actually touch the Missouri 
at Council Bluffs. He ‘began to yearn for a more settled life and 
closer intercourse with his own race. In 1849 we find him leaving 
the service of the fur company. He had determined to abandon 
his wandering life and join farming to his profitable trade with the 
Indians. Three years earlier he had selected the mouth of the Big 
Sioux river as a most degirable site to occupy when age or infirmity 
compelled a less nomadic life. 
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Bruguier told a curious story of his choice of location on his 
return to civilization. “One night,” said he, “when I was at old Fort 
Pierre, I could not sleep and I went up on the bluff and lay down in 
the open and falling into a light slumber I was in deep grief for what 
I had become and for the place I was living in. All at once I saw 
spread before me a landscape of bluffs and a stream near a big river 
with wooded ravine and bottom land with open prairie near by. I 
awakened with a perfect picture in my mind, which I described to 
old War Eagle, who at once recognized its features as existing at the 
mouth of the Big Sioux which I had never seen. At this place I at 
once decided to make my abode.” And there he settled in 1849. 
There stood his numerous log cabins for many years, and there still 
stands the house he afterward built. Just below the street car bridge, 
after it crosses the Milwaukee railroad at the foot of the hill and 
reaches the bottom land. 


Northwestern Iowa had been purchased from the Sioux in 1847, 
but no whites except French traders and employes had as yet estab- 
lished homes on its fertile acres. There was no government survey 
for some years afterwards, but he laid claim to a considerable tract 
of land along the Big Sioux from its mouth upward, to which he ulti- 
mately received good title. He also claimed a tract at the mouth of 
Perry creek covering what is now Sioux City, south of Seventh street, 
between Jones street and Perry creek. Here he gathered logs to 
build a cabin but in 1852 he sold this claim for $100 to Joseph Lyonais, 
who in 1855 sold to Dr. J. K. Cook for $3,000.00. At that time there 
were two log cabins on the tract and they were the germ of the 
Sioux City of today. In 1857, when I came to Sioux City, I could trace 
Lyonais’ corn field along Perry creek, on both sides below Third 
street. 

[In 1858 a treaty was negotiated between the Ponca and Yank- 
ton tribes and the U. S. Government through J. B. S. Todd, C. F. 
Picotte and Theophile Bruguier, commissioners, whereby the Indians 
surrendered about 16,000,000 acres in Southeastern Dakota, watered 
by Sioux, Vermillion, James Neobrara and Missouri rivers for $2,000,- 
000 or 1214 cents an acre. This opened up South Dakota to white 
settlement]. 

At this time, then in May, 1849, Bruguier established himself as 
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a farmer-ranchman and trader at the mouth of the Big Sioux where I 
found him on that pleasant day in May in 1857. Before this he had 
relinquished all authority in his tribe and had bestowed his wife’s 
youngest sister woon his former friend, Henry Ayote, who had come 
from Canada with him and been his companion all these years. 
There was a large log house near where now stands the frame 
house which he afterwards built, standing not far from the buildings 
of the Riverside railway trestle over the Chicago and Milwaukee rail- 
road. Standing northward at short distance apart were half a dozen 
smaller cabins or stables. Around was a crowd of Indians and half- 
breeds, many of them busy cooking. They had killed one or more 
beeves and were boiling the meat in large kettles hung on poles over 
fires of logs and brush. Here and there were some drawing meat 
from the kettles, eating it, tearing it with fingers and teeth. Others 
laid large chunks on boards or logs and cut it with knives. A few 
had tin plates and old style two-pronged forks and knives of iron. 
I saw no other food than meat. I learned that this scene continued 
from morn till night and from day to day as long as the supply held 
out. By Indian custom the food acquired by one is free to all his 
family, and his family includes every member of his “gens,” in fact 
all who had right to his surname, even if perfect strangers. So every 
member of Bruguier’s “gens” was free to kill and eat of Bruguier’s 
herd. This, of course, would not be a profitable depletion of the herd 
under ordinary circumstances, but there were compensations. These 
Indians, in icconsideration of lands sold to the government were 
receiving quarterly annuities in cash. Now Mr. Bruguier constantly 
forbade the Indians to slaughter his cattle, and they as regularly 
killed and ate them, and just as regularly on quarter day he ap- 
peared before the paying agent and made complaint that they had 
taken a certain number of his cattle without leave, and presenting 
a \bill for a good round sum demanded that he should be paid out of 
the general allowance. This was the best market possible. He al- 
ways got his money, though the bill was generally more or less dis- 
counted as being somewhat exorbitant. Moreover, the agent “had to 
be seen” (I believe that is the proper slang). However, the bill was 
made out with full expectations of these drawbacks. I recollect on 
one such pay day meeting him raging furiously—venting his wrath 
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upon the agent—perhaps a new man, interlading abuse of the agent 
with expletive curses on his own stupidity. On inquiry I learned that 
his bill of $16,000.00 had been cut down to $10,000, or thereabouts, 
which left him after expense was paid—that is discount and “seeing 
the agent” only about $8,000 in all. He was cursing his own stupidity 
in not making a bill for $20,000, as he in that case would probably, 
after discounts have received $12,000, which he stoutly maintained 
would have been only a fair compensation. I would not vouch for the 
exactness of the numbers above given, only for the general character 
of the transaction. If Solomon had lived in that day on the Indian 
frontier, I think he might have enumerated among the mysteries 
- not understandable the relations between Indian agencies and white 
contractors and ranchmen in the settlement for depredations and for 
losses of supplies through no fault of the contractor. ; 

Here in May, 1857, one of Bruguier’s wives died and the other 
in 1859, and they are ‘both buried by their father’s’ side and the chil- 
dren on the point of bluff near the mouth of the Big Sioux. As the 
mouth of the Big Sioux changes location from year to year I would 
say that the graves of War Eagle and family are on the first high 
bluff toward the city from the debauchement of the ravine down which 
lies the trolley line to Riverside park. 

[Louis D. Letellier, in writing up his Journal, gave an account 
of his experience with Bruguier in a trading expedition which gives 
some idea of his experiences as a trader after he had settled at the 
mouth of the Sioux.] 

In March, 1860, Bruguier outfitted at Sioux City a trading expe- 
dition to the Indians around Fort Pierre. He hired six men. Ham- 
ilton, an old trader, was placed in charge. The others were Cox, 
Sheldon, Joseph Leonnais, and Louis D. Letellier, the last two French- 
men, former traders, four wagons with three yoke of oxen each, 
loaded with merchandise, sugar, coffee, bacon, flour, corn, and other 
things. nae 


in 

The men and teams started several days before Bruguier did. 
The weather was cold and there was snow on the ground. They got 
up the Missouri river as far as Chapel river. Here they built a log 
house for their first trading stop. While they were building this, 
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travelers from above passed their camp every day and reported that 
the Indians above were making trouble. 


Hamilton became frightesed and ordered the outfit to start back 
to Sioux City. This was done over Letellier’s protest, who was for 
going on to Fort Pierre. After starting back, they unloaded thirty 
bushels of corn on the prairie. Their first day’s drive back became 
a stampede. Hamilton was frightened by report of two Indians 
who passed them. Hamilton left them at Pratt Creek, where his 
Indian wife lived and ordered them to go on to Sioux City. After a 
day’s further march they met Bruguier coming up, and on hearing 
what had been done, he was furious with rage at Hamilton and at 
the others for consenting to the return. 


Here follows Letellier’s account of the rest of the expedition 
in his own phonetic French English spelling: 

“The orders of Brouguiere were to turn back and reach Fort 
Pierre without stopping. The oxens were very tired. The roads soft, 
every small stream bank full, there was a hard road to travel before 
us. 

After fording seven streams we arrived at the Cotes qui tremp 
a L’eau, that is two miles below and on the opposite side of the river 
from Fort Pierre. Jos. Lionnais, Cox, Sheldon and myself went up 
opposite the fort to obtain from Mr. Primeau the flat boat belonging 
to the Fort. Our shouts and signs received no answer from the white 
people of the Fort, the gate was closed, the fort surrounded Dy Indians, 
parties of Red Skins on horse back were running over the prairie in 
all directions. The appearance was that something strange and seri- 
ous had happened to them. We returned to the camp and next morn- 
ing early we was again opposite the Fort. Indians had possession 
of the boats, already loaded and started across the river. ‘They 
landed where we stood. After unloading we jumped aboard and 


: crossed. I went in the Fort and informed Mr. Primeau of Mr. Brough- 


uere being on the other side of the river, opposite the Island, with 


: wagons loaded with goods, that he wished to obtain his flat boat to 


_ cross the river. Mr. Primeau answered that the Indians had the 


3 boats to cross themself, it was impossible to get it before they are 


all crossed over, and it would take two or three days’ time. Qo 
back to Brouguere he said, and tell him he is in a bad position, in 
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danger to be robbed and maltreated, to be very liberal with the chiefs, 
not to spare his goods, in fact that his life was in danger, that the 
Yanctonais Indian had killed their Chief Plat Cote D’Ours (Bears 
Rib) for having listened to the white men’s counsel in their treaty 
with the government. Don’t delay, for in a short time Indians will 
be at your camp. Well said I to our party, let us go to Brouguere. 
I will stay here until the Indians has got through crossing, said Jos. 
Lionnais. Cox and Sheldon gave me the same answer. They felt 
that they were in security inside of the Fort, but at least it was a 
cowardly act on their part. I could not plead with them. I started 
on the run and jumped aboard of a boat they were showing off from 
the shore, heavy loaded with squaws, children, young Bucks, dogs 
and all their equipage, many squaws crying, some motioning to me to 
get out, applying the words mean and villain white man, the dogs 
growling, pointing their shanp nose at me. My situation was not a 
pleasant one. The Indian acting as Pilot called me on the high 
bench to give me the job of steering the boat, that relieved me from 
the hateful position I was in. I steered the boat to the shore, and 
jumped out on the bank. That did not suit the company, at first I 
was one too many in the boat, now they wanted to keep me in. I 
could not understand and started for Brouguere’s Camp. I soon 
reached him and informed him of what Mr. Primeau had told me. 
Brouguiere understood very well that our position was not an eviable 
one. When the Indians went that far to kill their Chief on account 
of a treaty with the white peoples’ government. In the exited state 
that they were at the present time, two white men on their land, 
with a stock of merchandise, stood a poor chance to come out whole. 
Brouguere was not afraid of them. He had met and fought them 
before, when he was not loaded with a stock of goods, but now it 
was different. He was enraged against our three men who were 
deserting us at this critical time to hide themselves in the Fort, and 
let us two men stand before the Indians and take care of the outfit. 
He did not measure nor choose his words in denouncing them. Our 
cattle were already out of sight. We deliberated about what to do 
and how to satisfy those Yanctonais. We would stand firm before 
them. He, Broughiere was going to be polite with them, but we must 
not show any fear, that would be to our advantage. Suddenly we 
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hear the tramp of horses by our tent. It was a party of Yanctonais 
Bucks, the leader of the gang was an infernal one-eyed dog looking 
faced man. He was the speaker of the party. There was no saluta- 
tion as usual, but his first words was. You white man how dare you 
to travel over the Yancton country, have our green grass eaten by 
your cattles, you cut our dry wood to cook the meat of our Buffalo 
that you kill, you scare away the game that sustain the Indians life. 
You do all this without offering any payment to us. You are very 
small in the prairie, we hold your life in our hands. Speak, let me 
hear you. Then he turned himself toward his associates. They in 
accord said How. Brouguere answered to them that he felt at home 
when he was on the Yanctons land, for he was allied to them. His 
wife was a woman of their nation. He entertained friendship for 
them, for that reason as a true friend he had brought up a stock of 
goods to exchange with them for their Buffalo robes, that it would 
be to their benefit to trade with him. The Bucks were listening with 
countenance cast down. Not one answered back. After having given 
them a feast, consisting of meat, biscuit, coffee and honey, Brouguere 
distributed a present of powder and shot, tobacco and a breech cloth 
to each one. They did not appear satisfied, for they retired without 
thanking and started for their camp. 


It was near night. Brouguere was gone half a mile from our 
Camp to look about for our cattle. I was fixing the inside of our tent, 
in order to prepare for supper. I heard a noise out side. Coming 
out I saw four naked Indians on horse back with their guns. One 
of them had already my carpet bag, in which was my best clothes. 
In a second I snatched it off his hands. Another had an armful 
of clothes and had retired a distamce. The others were searching 
among the goods in the wagons. The Buck from whom I had taken 
away my carpet bag had an ugly looking countenance, another stand- 
ing near made a motion to me to return the bag to the Buck, point- 
ing to his gun, meaning that his gun would compel me. I paid no 
attention to his motions. Brouguere who from a good distance saw 
what was going on at the camp, was returning as fast as he could, 
he had a very sore foot, it was hard for him to go fast. When up to 
the wagons, he asked them. What are your reasons to come here 
and rob a man, who have received and treated you so well a few 
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minutes ago. One of them answered. We have come here to trade, 
but your white dog (pointing his finger at me) don’t want to. One 
of the party had a Buffalo Robe on the back of his horse, he took 
it and throwed it at Broughuere’s feet, saying in an angry tone. 
Give me flour for this robe. Brouguere gave him about seventy-five 
pound with sum other things, about the price for five robes in a fair 
trade. That was to satisfy him. They went away saying that they 
would return in the morning and drive us away down stream and 
keep our goods, that every thing we had belonged to them, their 
Chief said so. We did not believe in their manaces, but it kept us 
awake a part of the night, for fear that something wrong would hap- 
pen. We made two bundles of our clothes, that I carried a good 
distance down and hide them in the thick willows by the river. We 
would not light a fire on account of the Riz Indians who travel down 
stream in early summer and they are a treacherous people. We 
feared to be discovered, both of us without supper gun in hand 
tried to have a moment of rest. Next morning at day break before 
we had eaten a bit. A party of about thirty bucks were distrubing us 
with their presence, each of them received a present from Brouguere, 
which made them thirt for more. While half of the party was on 
top of the wagons, diging in the loads, draging sides of bacon a dis- 
tance in the grass, a couple of them had found our bundles of clothes, 
and had hold of them. I was lucky enough to be able to run up to 
them and take possession them before they were going away. In 
this manner I was kept busy picking up our meats and other goods 
that they draged in all direction, at about noon time the theiving 
Bauvais had our twelve yoke of oxen divided among themselves, and 
were awaiting the arrival of their chief to execute there manaces made 
the day previous. All at one there is murmuring amont these red 
painted scoundrels. It was the appearance of their chiefs followed by 
a large party, nearing our camp. The rabble was fighting among 
themselves, in taking the stuff from the wagons, it was to who 
would have the most of it, but this trouble did not last a long time. 
The three Chifs entered in the tent and seated down. Brouguere 
promptly asked the first Chief, Big Head, if he had send his men 
to rob him of his goods that he had through hardships brought up 
here to trade with them. No said Big Head and he called his brother 
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to go out and see that the Bucks cease to disturb our goods. In a 
- few minutes there was not an Indian to be seen near the wagons. 
I felt relieved to see that probably we will not suffer what had been 
predicted to us ‘by these red rascals. At the same time, Jos. Lionnais, 
Cox, Sheldon arrived with the flat boat. Louis St. Onge and Jos. 
Shodie of Sioux Point arrived also with their wagons from below. 
Now we numbered seven mem to help one another defend ourselves 
if necessary, although with poor success against over one hundred 
fighting men. I did not entertain the idea that any of us would be 
killed, but I was well aware that having the advantage over us they 
would follow it to the end, if not checked by an unforseen act on 
their part. The four fifths of the bravest among them were low 
_ cowards, will not fight, but will murder an enemy, defenceless wom- 
ans, childrens, his heart is not of the right collar to entertain love or 
friendship even for his aged Father or Mother. How can we expect 
fair play from him when we are in is power. After the Chiefs 
lparrangues, Brouguere distributed to them about the amount of 
four hundred dollars worth of merchandise, thinking that it would 
satisfy them. He was deceived. A brave solemnly raised up his 
noble carcasse, and pointing his hand toward the theiving rascals, 
Look out said he, the number of heads, how much of them will have 
out of what you have given us. I.could see and read Brouguere. He 
was boiling hot but without saying a word he gave them a few things 
more among which he presented to Big Head a splendid double barel 
shot gun. Here is my little boys shot gun. It is a present from him 
4 to you. After handling and looking over the gun a while Big Head 
_ spread his hand over his breast saying, Camarade my heart is sat- 
_ isfied. Well said Brouguere if your heart is content it is my turn 
] to ask a favor from you. What is it, said Big Head. It is that you 
let me have four of your soldier to guard me against your young 
men who are still disturbing and robing my goods and this guard 
to stay with me until we are across on the Iland. You will have 
4 them said the Chief. He called an Indian in the tent to receive his 
4 orders. It was a tall and big mean looking man, the feature of a 
_ panther looking at us with disdain. The chief told him to take four 
a Indian with him and to send every one to their camp to guard the 
£ white trader, that no harm happen to him until he is across the river. 
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This soldier answered nothing, his face twisted an appearance that 
the orders was against the wishes of his heart. I dont want this 
man, said Brouguere. Give me your Brother he is a brave who will 
execute whatever you command him to do. Big Head called in his 
brother a tall well proportioned man, with a smiling countenance 
who received the Chiefs order with a How, leaving his blanket in the 
tent, he came out with his gun, struck me a friendly tap on the 
shoulder, saying White man fear not, I am here. He cried out to the 
erouwd to leave for the camp, nearly all started off fast. Eight men 
who had refused a share in the present that Brougutere had given out, 
who wanted all or nothing made no motion to move off. The soldier 
ordered them again to move off discharging his gun over their heads. 
No answer. They stood like statutes. The soldier loaded his gun, 
and cried out to them, This time it will open your ears of you don’t 
move off at once for the Camp. The party started off slowly and kept 
going until out of sight. We crossed everything we had on the 
sland. Our last load was two yoke of oxen in the boat, and we 
started the others following the boat by swimming. They followed 
till half way ‘then turned back. The night was very dark, our Indian 
soldier gone to their Camp, we were all tired and hungry. Brouguere 
decided to stay with his oxen all night. I had the bad luck to be 
chosen to stay with him while the remainder of our party would go 
on the Iland, eat and sleep, the two necessities to live and enjoy 
good healt, what I was in need of at that moment. I could not re- 
fuse to stay with him. He had suffered his part with me and no 
doubt his bravery and knowledge of Indian manners, saved our lives, 
both well armed stayed ‘by and kept the cattles together. What we 
expected to meet in the morning was the eight bull headed Indians 
that caused trouble to the soldier, but next day was a happy one 
for us, by noon our cattle were all across and we was camipped on 
the small Mand near Fort Pierre. Two days of rest made us feel 
all right. The third day Indians on both side of the river wanted 
us, with goods to trade. We visited one side and brought back one 
hundred robes on the fourth day we was camped by Fort Pierre. 
Mr. Primeau offered us to camp inside the Fort, but Brouguere de- 
clined. In the morning we heard an alarm given by the squaws. 
They cried very loud. Padanie, Padanie. It was a war party of Riz, 
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who had appeared on a sudden near the Fort, and were surrounding 
a drove of horses belonging to the hunters. The half Breeds and 
Indians they all together started after the war party, which decamped 
with but one horse belonging to Halsey of the Sioux Point. In a few 
days we had traded all our goods. We left Fort Pierre for Sioux 
City in a Makinaw ‘boat, furnished by Mr. Primeau. Bad rumors had 
circulated and reached the ears of our familys. Indian travellers had 
brought down news that the Brouguere party was in danger of being 
annihilated by the Yanctonis, another rumor was that Brouguere and 
Letillier had been killed, other new contradictory, so they were await- 
ing with anxiety our returns. ] 

Bruguier took little interest in public affairs, though he cast 
one of the votes at the first election in Woodbury County, August 1, 
1853, and at the election in 1855 he was chosen clerk of the court. 
It seems, however, that he never served, as he was removed next 
term for neglect of duty. He cared nothing for office and pro- 
_fessed to care and Know little of politics. So, having been associated 
with and dealing altogether with people whose sympathies were with 
the south, when the civil war began he was outspoken in opposition 
ito the republican party. I remember a talk with him, in which he 
expressed himself with more force than elegance as to President 
Lincoln and all his supporters. His oldest son, Charles, was in col- 
lege, I think at Ann Arbor, Mich. Bruguier had just learned that 
Charles had left college and enlisted in a regiment of Indians raised 
in Michigan, and had gone to the front to fight for his country. Later 
I met him in a pleasanter mood. News had come that in battle 
fought Charles had shown great bravery, and had been made a ser- 
geant on the field by the commanding officer. Later still I found 
him not only a strong supporter of the war, but quite reconciled to 
his son. Charles had distinguished himself—had been mentioned in 
the orders of the day and had been commissioned, I think, as captain 
or perhaps, only lieutenant of his company. 

As the country settled up and the Indians retreated up the river 
Mr. Bruguier became more and more the genial country gentleman, 
to some of you, doubtless as well known as he was to me. He was 
always free handed, and had many claimants on his bounty, so that 
I fear he was sometimes pressed for ready money, but his home 
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property on the Big ‘Sioux grew rapidly in value as Sioux City grew, 
and he had large holdings of the choicest lands in Plymouth and — 
Woodbury counties which had been acquired somehow in connection ~ 
with services rendered in the negotiations through which the Yank- 

tons Sioux ceded South Dakota to the United States. By the Isanti . 
treaty he received 480 acres of land and when the Yanktons, in 1859 

ceded southeastern South Dakota, he received $3,000 for himself, and 
each of his then living twelve children got the same sum and more- 

over 320 acres of land which was selected from the best lands . 
available. All this $39,000, Mr. Tredway thinks was spent in the 
fruitless attempt to educate his children into the habits and feelings 
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of civilized whites—an attempt fairly successful in the cases of Mrs. 
Dubois and Mrs. Foerster, but only partially and indifferently with 
the other children. Much of the land also went into the hands of 
unprincipled whites. Afiter the war he became a partner in a company 
that was ‘trading with the Indians on the upper Missouri. He was 
now too old and too much shackled with home interests to give the 
business thorough personal attention. New men had come into power, 
new methods into vogue, and himself the victim of bad, unprinecipled 
men. I remember he came to me in those days desiring to sell the 
700 acres where he had built him a fine house for the time, and which 
he had hoped to occupy till death. He was much affected. 

He said that with $7,000 he could pay all he owed and be clear 
to begin life anew; and for that sum he soliated me to become a : 
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purchaser of the entire home property. It was one of the many 3 
neglected opportunities for the acquisition of wealth that have come . 
to me as to most men in active business life. The property covered % 
the present fair grounds, the Riverside park and eastward a consid- ¢ 
erable distance over the upland; and is today of twenty times the : 
value he had set upon it. He proposed to retire to a tract of fine 
land he owner near Sandhill lake, Salix, and devote himself to exclu- # 
sive farming; and with sudden accession of courage he affirmed he & 
would yet be the richest man in Woodbury county. Somé time later : 





he sold, doubtless for a large sum, and moved to the tract of which 3 
he had spoken to me, but it was too late in life to carry out his ~7 
pressed purpose in its entirety. 4 

He had married in 1862 a most estimable lady, Mrs. Victoria 4 
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Brunette, whose life for many years had been spent at various trad- 
ing posts from the Missouri river to Salt Lake, and had ‘been full of 
experiences and as romantic and perhaps more tragic than his own. 
And so in his declining years, his many children grown up, and living 
settled away from the paternal roof, he began a new career, with a 
wife in full sympathy with himself, and a true help-meet; and with 
undaunted energy opened up a large farm on unbroken prairie. Had 
he been somewhat younger he might have attained the wealth he 
had hoped. It was too late, but I believe he lived in comfort and 
peace until his departure February 18, 1895. I think all who knew 
him were his friends, and sincerely regretted his death. It seemed 
premature to me, despite his more than fourscore years, he had been 
so full of life and vigorous activity, and so eager with hopeful plans 
when I last saw him. 

It was a strangely eventful life he led, a life of danger, of priva- 


tion and romantic incident. Much of his conduct will not bear criti- 


cism, if judged by our standard of ethics of today, but let us remem- 
ber that the very acts we condemn gave him his power over the 
savages, among whom he lived, and that power was always used for 
peace. He was kind to his family and friends, ever watchful for the 


_ good of those around him and nobly free in his intercourse. No one 
ever questioned his uprightness in all relations with his neighbors. 


Mr. Tredway calls attention to his character, in that being well 


educated and of good moral habits, after suffering the loss of his 
sweetheart, he sank into such a savage life for years, but ultimately 
_ came back to the old religious faith of his youth and died a most 
é devoted and beloved Christian in the Catholic church. Peace be to 


his ashes! 


CHILDREN AND DESCENDANTS OF THEOPHILE BRUGUIER. 


1. Baptiste died young; buried at Fort Vermillion. 
2. Andrew was fatally stabbed by a schoolmate while attend- 


® ing school at St. Louis before 1860. Recent information indicates 


g that the boy who inflicted this fatal wound was a planter’s son from 
* Arkansas, who later migrated with his father to Minnesota and was 
EF one of the captors of the Youngers brothers, after the famous North- 
‘fleld Bank robbery. | 


3. Charles was educated at Ann Arbor, Michigan. Was an offi- 
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cer in the Civil War, promoted for bravery. He was killed at Rapid 
City, South Dakota, by a competitor in a mail contract bid, who es- 
caped. He left a son, Charles Bruguier, who is now an Episcopal 
minister, as missionery among the Indians. 

4. Rose. She first married Oddillon Lamoreaux, an early French 
settler in Sioux City, he soon died and she married Victor Dubois, 
and lived at Salix many years. She has a son, Gene Dubois, now liv- 
ing there. Victor Dubois died several years ago and Mrs. Dubois 
lives in California with her daughter. 

5. Julia was born at Fort Vermillion, November 15, 1844. She 
was the daughter of the wife Dawn. She was married in 1865 at 
Sioux City, Iowa, to George Northrup. After his death she mar- 
ried Cassius Conger, son of Major Conger, former Indian agent. She 
had several children. She is now living with her husband at Dante, 
South Dakota. She visited Sioux City twice in 1922 and was present 
at the dedication of the War Eagle Monument. She had with her, 
her daughter, Mrs. Merey Bonnin, with a grandson, and great-grand- 
son. Mrs. Bonnin is now Clerk of the Courts at Wagner, S. D. 

6. Mary married a son of Agust Traversier, an old fur trader 
and settler, south of the Floyd monument. She moved to South Da- 
kota and has many descendents there. 

7. Victoria. She died young while at St. Louis, and is buried 
there. 

8. Selena was the best educated of all the girls. She married 
Foster (Foerster) a successful business man, lived at St. Louis and — 
New York. After her husband’s death she married Hardy and is — 
still living. She was a most accomplished lady and visited her 
father several times in his old age. | 

99. Joseph was educated in St. Louis and went up among the — 
Indians and was killed by them between Yankton and Choteau Creek. : 

10. Eugent married and living at Standing Rock, South Dakota. 

11. John was a scout for General Miles and was killed at Poplar ; 
Creek on the upper Missouri. 


12. Samuel. He is yet living at McLaughlin, S. D. He was for 
many years in the employ of the United States as scout and interpre- 
ter and was much trusted by army officers. 
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13. William, now dead. He was a missionery among the Crow 
Indians. 

It is somewhat remarkable that four of Bruguier’s sons met with 
violent deaths, to-wit: Andrew, Charles, Joseph and John. Five 
are still living, Julia, Rose, Selena, Eugene, and Samuel. Of the 
thirteen children seven were by the first wife, Blazing, to-wit: 
Baptiste, Andrew, Rose, Mary, Selena, Charles and Eugent. There 
were six children by the second wife, Dawn: Julia, Victoria, Joseph, 
John, William, and Samuel. 
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Sketch of Life of William B. 
Thompson 


The first known white settler in Woodbury County, Iowa, was 
William B. Thompson, and on that account, if no other, the recorded 
and known events of his career should ‘be collected and put in con- 
nected form before all the persons who knew him have passed away. ~ 
Mr. O. B. Talley has made a careful search and made copies of all 
obtainable public records of his career, the land he owned, the plat- 
ting of his town, his murder trial, and references to him in news- 
papers, histories, and public records. The writer of this knew him . 
personally after 1868 and has taken written interviews of numerous 2 
persons who knew him and his early life here and had heard much is 
of him from others. I will first give briefly the known items of his 
life. : 

He married and lived in Morgan County, Illinois. He had two t 
sons, Sylvester T. Thompson and Charles J. Thompson. His wife 
died in Illinois about 1847, when these children were young. He left 
these children with relatives and started west and arrived at the 
foot of Floyd’s Bluff in 1848, where he built himself a log cabin and 
lived on that land until his death. Floyd’s grave had been a land mark 
for travellers by land and water up and down the Missouri River 
since his burial there August 20, 1804. It was a noticeable spot for * 
other reasons. It was here that the Bluffs on the Iowa side first 
came to the Missouri River’s edge above Council Bluffs, and the oa 


Indian trail trom the south travelled Kor midre thantnnty (yeti 
least, here crossed the little creek and came along the narrow strip | 
of level ground between the river and the foot of Floyd’s Bluff and qf 
those north of it to the Floyd River. This trail, Floyd’s grave, Thomp- | 


gon’s house, and those of August Traversee’s, J. A. Spaniard’s, Francis 
me) me | 
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_ La Chanty’s, Charles Rulo’s and Blackfoot’s are shown on the Gov- 
ernment Survey of that Township, made October 19, 1852. All these 
men, except Thompson, were Frenchmen, who had Indian wives. 
These all settled there after Thompson did, though evidently that 
_ vicinity had been a transient camping place for the Indians for some 
time. The Indian claims to this land in Northwestern Iowa had been 
_ extinguished, but it had not been surveyed when Thompson arrived 
there. Neither had this region been subdivided into counties, but it 
was known that it would be soon. So Thompson settled in a locality 
capable of identification and a beautiful spot in its own right. It had 
the Floyd grave and bluff for a view, a stretch of bottom land and a 
ereek south of it, and a beautiful grove of many kinds of valuable 
timber along the river, with the traveled trail through the eastern 
part of it, the two great highways by water and land, and abounded in 
game and wild fruit. Thompson’s grove was a picnic resort for Sioux 
Cityans for many years and it was not cut down until about 1900. 
. Thompson’s claim after the survey was the Southeast Fractional 
; Quarter of Section 1, Township 88, Range 48. His house was on 
Government Lot 8 in said Section and was near the river, south of 
Floyd’s Bluff and between it and the small mound bluff next south 
_ of it. Floyd’s grave ever after his burial there was a land mark for 
all travellers by land or water and it is often mentioned by historical 
_ writers. 
| Lewis and Clark on their return trip in 1806 stopped at the grave 
and filled up the dirt, and spoke of the black walnut trees there, the 
first seen on their return journey. 
The great naturalist, Audobon, when going up in a steamer 
- speaks of it, in Audobon’s Journals, Vol. 1, Page 488, Edited by Elliott 
Coues. Audobon says, “This evening we came to the burial ground 
on the bluff of Sergeant Floyd. We have seen more evergreens this 
day than we have for two weeks.” These evergreens seem to have 
disappeared. A few remained as late as 1870. 
The Travels of Maxmillian, Prince of Wied, page 134, says, “May 
8, 1833. We came to Floyd’s grave and the bank on either side (of 
* the Missouri) is low. The left (Nebraska side) is covered with pop- 
: lars (cottonwood), on the right behind the wood rises a hill like the 
roof of a building, at the top of which Floyd is buried. A short stick 
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marks the place where he is laid and has often been renewed by } 


travellers.” 


This shows that at this time there was level ground and trees 


between the river and the foot of Floyds Bluff. This strip of level | 


ground was not wholly washed away in 1852, when the Government 
Survey was made, which shows the travelled trail near the river, and 
Floyd’s Bluff was not washed into until in the spring of 1857. 

Capt. Joseph A. Sire’s log of the Steamer Omega speaks of Serg- 
eant’s Bluff in May, 1843. Our Prospect Hill and the bluffs west are 
spoken of by him as “Setting Sun Bluffs.” The log says, “Chopped 
some wood three miles below Sergeant’s Bluffs (Floyd’s Bluff). 
There is enough here for several years.” 


In our life of Charles Floyd, we have referred to other travellers ; 


who mention Floyd’s grave, and will not repeat them here. 


We perhaps have referred to these former travellers who stopped — 


at Floyd’s grave more in detail than was necessary in the sketch of 


the life of a man like William B. Thompson, even if he was the first — 
white settler, not credited with much sentimentality. He deliberately — 


chose this historical spot for a home. In his crude mind the knowl- © 


edge came to him that this was the only spot that he had heard : 


talked about and would be likely wanted for a town settlement, and 


all he had to do was to sit down and wait for the world to come to — 


him. His subsequent conduct shows he had great faith in his location. ‘ 


Later in the year 1848 Charles C. Thompson joined his brother * 
William and made a claim next south of him which he later entered — 
from the United States. William, or Bill, as he was familiarily called, 3 
kept a fur trading post and entertained travellers from necessity. : 
The timber land south of him along the river had been a camping fs 
ground for the Indians, no doubt for many years before. In fact they — 
continued to camp there for many years after the white settlers came. i 
It was the steamboat landing for this region till Sioux City was 


started in 1855. After the Frenchmen with their squaw wives came 


and settled after Thompson did and entered land, when it was sur- ¢ 
veyed, commencing in 1852, and thrown open for entry at the Council ; 
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Bluff’s Land Office, it was still a resort for the Indians. Soon after 
Thompson settled there he established a mill propelled by horse- é 


power for grinding corn. It was the first mill in the country. 
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Thompson was a large, bread'-shouldered, courageous man, and 
probably before coming to this region had been a frontiersman, and 
settled in this region where there was no local or state organization 
or officers, and every man was a law unto himself. He never got 
over the idea that he was subject to no law, rules, or regulations. He 
was a sovereign by virtue of his physical prowess and priority of 
settlement. He had a supreme contempt for the rights or opinions 
of the smaller Frenchmen with their squaws, and their Indian friends. 
He was good natured, kindly, and neighborly when not crossed. 

As to showing Thompson’s idea that his place was destined to 
be a commercial center, we call attention to the circumstance that 
the Government surveyor, Alex Anderson, completed the survey of 
that fractional Township, October 19, 1852. He then surveyed and 
platted for Thompson the town of Floyd’s Bluff, and his certificate of 
survey is dated October 24, 1852. Thompson acknowledged the dedi- 
cation January 3, 1853, and it was recorded at Kanesville (later Council 

Bluffs). Woodbury County, then Wahkaw County, was not then or- 
ganized. This plat was never recorded in this county. The surveyor, 
Anderson, on his government plat of this township marks Thomp- 
son’s name and house with some short lines north and south of it to 
indicate a town plat, and opposite to the west writes, “Town of 
Floyd’s Bluff,’ and here speaking of the names of this town and 
location in early records, it seems to have been called by several 
hames. This same surveyor, Anderson, when running the township 
lines says: “Sergeant’s Bluff on Section 1 is first point above St. Joe, 

_ Missouri, where the river comes to the bluff and is well situated for 

atown. Must always be a point of some note,” and in his notes the 
next year says, “this is a valuable fraction.” -The survey along this 
travelled trail south marked it on their map as “Road to Floyd’s 
Bluff.” The act of the Legislature of Iowa, passed January 1, 1853, 
appointed three commissioners to locate the county seat of the then 
mamed Wahkaw (later Woodbury) County, and to report its location, 
and to organize the county, and an election was to be held at Serg- 
 eant’s Bluff, and Thomas L. Griffith (Griffey) should be organizing 
sheriff. That the ‘County Seat should be called Sergeant’s Bluff. The 

County was organized July 18, 1853, and the commissioner reported 

they had located the County Seat on this Section 1 and set a stake 
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on the avenue running east and west between lots 131 and 97, as laid 
down on Thompson’s plat of the town of Floyd’s Bluff in said County. 
At this organizing election Thompson was one of the judges of election, 
though he was not given a county office, for the reason probably 
that the year before he had been indicted for murder. Seventeen votes 
were cast. Nine of these were Americans and the rest were French- 
men. Most of these Frenchmen had probably never been naturalized. 

This place had also been called in some legislative acts as Thomp- 
son Town, but after the legislative name of Sergeant’s Bluff had 
been given, there was no further change. 


We will here give some incidents in the career of Thompson, acts — 


eommitted by him, beginning with the murder, the first in the history 
of the country. 


The causes that led up to this crime and the actual circumstances ~ 


of the occasion have been mach written about and the accounts given 


even a few years after the event by those who heard the story as | 


told and retold from those present vary much in detail. I have read : 


most of these accounts and have personally interviewed Mrs. Charles 


Rulo, who was present. Her husband and relatives were partial — 


actors in the occasion. I also had a full account of it from Mrs. — 
Zallie Dripps, Mrs. Rulo’s highly educated daughter who had heard ‘ 
her mother and perhaps here father, tell the story many times. She 
gave many details. Mrs. Rulo understood English but speaks only ; 


the Indian language, and is yet alive. 


This tragedy occurred in 1852. The exact date is not known, but : 


most likely in the spring or early summer. Thompson had been in- 


dicted at Council Bluffs before October 9, 1852, at which diate he ap- — 
peared and pleaded not guilty, and the case continued to the next 
term of Court, he giving bond in the sum of Two Thousand Dollars. © 


Terms of Court were not very frequent and this County was not © 


organized, being attached for judicial purposes to Pottawattamie 
County. As I have stated before, there was quite a French and 
Indian settlement from the Sioux down to the present town of Serg- 
eant’s Bluff. In the Anderson map of survey of that township, the 
home known to be that of August Traversier was about a mile south 


of Thompson’s and is marked, and that of Jo. Spaniards east (Of it, 


and that of Frances La Charity about a half a mile south of Traver-— 
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sier’s, and that of Charles Rulo about a mile south of La Charity’s, 
and the house marked Blackfoot’s over a mile southeast of the last 
one. Blackfoot was a Frenchman, so named because his squaw was 
a Blackfoot and not a Sioux. These houses were occupied by others 
| as well as the owners named. La Chanty’s son-in-law, Bercier, lived 
with him. Mrs. Charles Rulo had her sister Sophie Menard living 
_ with her and another sister, Rosalia, was the wife of Joseph Leonais, 
who then lived near the mouth of the Floyd. These three sisters 
were half-breed daughters of a Frenchman, Louis Menard, by an 
Indian wife, and were attractive women. Sophie soon after married 
a Frenchman, Elie Bedard. Occasional Indian-French dances were 
given at some of these houses. There was an Indian agent or trader 
named Major Norwood, whose duties were in Dakota, but he is said 
4 to have taken a fancy to the pretty Sophie Menard (spoken in some 
accounts as Shapa Manor) and wanted to marry her, and her parents 
_ favored the match. Norwood had been to St. Louis and brought back 
: with him two silk dresses, all made. He gave one of these to Sophie 
Menard and had the other with him. He was on his way up to 
_ Dakota and stopped at Traversier’s, who had a large double log house 
: and kept travellers, and Mrs. Traversier thought Norwood should 
ke give one to her. A dance was given at La Charity’s in honor of Major 
Norwood’s departure for Dakota. La Charity had two daughters and 
Mrs. Amelia Rulo and her sister, Rosalia Leonnais, and Sophie were 
all at the dance, the latter wearing the silk dress. The Traversiers 
furnished the violin and Rulo played it for the dance. Norwood first 
asked Mrs. Rulo to dance and she declined and he took her sister 
Sophie and danced with her. Whiskey was passed around to the 
3 guests before the dance began. 
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F Thompson was friendly with the Traversiers and Thompson took 
{ Mrs. Felicie Traversier out on the floor to dance and asked Norwood 
to dance with her and he declined. This angered her. She said 
e she came there to dance and was angry and tried to take the violin 
z away from Chas. Rulo because it was hers. Mrs. Coulet helped Mrs. 
2 Traversier in this effort. Evidently the men intervened and some one 
: took the wig off of Norwood’s head and threw it on the floor and 
tramped on it and a fight was on. Norwood shot Thompson, the 
charge passing through his coat, but not touching his body. Thomp- 
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son started for home over a mile away to get his gun and said, “He 
(Norwood) will die in a little while.” Norwood was advised by Rulo 
to get away, but he said he could not and believed he was going to 
be killed. Thompson came back with his gun and sat by a big stump 
and when Norwood came out, intending to make some apology and 
explanation to Thompson, the latter brained him with his gun and 
probably shot him as the report of a gun was heard. 

Other accounts made at a later period make some variations in 
the story. Mrs. Mary Ann Sangster, sister of Joseph Leonais, who 
came to Sioux City in 1854, two years after the murder, in speaking 
of it many years later, says that there was jealousy between Thomp- 
son and the agent, Norwood, over the half-breed girl Shapa Manor, 
and that Thompson, in order to make Norwood ridiculous, snatched 
off his wig while he was dancing and threw it on the floor and the 
agent was furious. Other accounts say that Norwood drew a knife 
and stabbed at Thompson without causing serious injury and the 
shooting followed. 

It was also stated that Norwood kneeled before Thompson and ; 
begged for his life and that Thompson shot him and then clubbed 
him with his rifle until he was quite dead. 

Another account is that after the quarrel Norwood stayed that ; 
night at La Chanty’s house, where the dance was held, and in coming , 
out of the house in the morning was shot dead by some unknown per- — 
s00 in ambush. Though every one suspected Thompson. e 

The facts are most likely as we have first stated from the eye ; 
witness, Mrs. Rulo. 

The murdered man ‘being a government officer, the occasion 
called for some public prosecution. Some time that year Thompson 
was indicted for manslaughter ‘by the District Court of Pottawattamie 
County which had jurisdiction over this county, and October 9, 1853, — 
he appeared and pleaded not guilty and was given until the next term 
to answer, and bail was given in the sum of $2,000.00. T. L. Griffey — 
and J. C. McDonald gave bond as witnesses in the sum of $2,000.00 
to appear on the first day of the next term. There is no mention that 
either of these men had been present at the time of the murder. 
Probably Griffey, who held some public office at Kanesville (Council — 
Bluffs) took up the matter of the prosecution. He had known Thomp- 4 
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son since about 1850. No mention is made of this case on the Court 
Records of Pottattamie County until November 7, 1858, when before 
Judge Samuel H. Riddle, the prosecuting attorney filed a motion to 
transfer this case to Woodbury County, which had been organized 
during the previous summer and by agreement of counsel it was so 
transferred. Thompson had probably employed an attorney at Council 
Bluffs, but no names are given in the record. No court appears to 
have been held in Woodbury County until September 3, 1855. When 
Judge Samuel H. Riddle appeared as judge to hold the Court with 
J. K. Myers acting as Clerk and F, Chapel as Sheriff, Theophile Bru- 
_ guier held the office of Clerk but did not appear and the Court ordered 
the prosecuting attorney to file a complaint against him for neglect 
of duty. The prosecuting attorney moved to send the case against 
Thompson back to Pottawattamie County which was refused by the 
— Court. 
Thompson appeared and demanded a jury and one was ordered 
to be summoned to appear at nine o’clock the next morning. A. C. 
Ford, an attorney from Council Bluffs had come up with the Judge, 
Marshall F. Moore, an attorney from Ohio, had probably been before 
this admitted to practice and was prosecuting attorney. He later 
served one term as District Judge and become Governor of Washing- 
ton Territory after the war. 
Horace C. Bacon, an attorney, who had just come to Sioux City 
from New Hampshire, was admitted to the bar that day and selected 
by Thompson to defend him. 


On the morning of the Fourth, the Court assembled and the jury 
were called. It might be interesting to name the jurors. They were 
_ Samuel H. Cassady, Richie, George W. Chamberlain, Huddleston, Fitz- 
_ patrick, I. Clark, H. D. Clark, John Simmons, A. W. Craven, I. F. Tur- 
ner, Rufus E. Rowe, and John Samuels. Evidently the two witnesses 
who gave ‘bond in 1852 at Council Bluffs, Griffey and McDonald, were 
the only ones whose names were endorsed on the back of the indict- 
ment, and when the prosecuting attorney attempted to call others as 
witnesses, Bacon, attorney for Thompson, prompted by Attorney Ford, 

objected because their names were not endorsed on the back of the 
indictment, which was required then as now, unless previous notice 
had been given of the intention to call such other witnesses. The 
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Court sustained this objection and the prosecuting attorney moved 
that a nolle pros be entered, and Thompson was ordered to appear 
at the next term of Court and gave bond therefor to answer to any — 
new indictment that might be found. He gave bond in $1,000.00 with © 
Henry Ayotte as surety. He was a partner and brother-in-law of 
Theophile Bruguier. 

This is the bare court record of the proceedings at that term of | 
Court. The unrecorded incidents of the occasion are more interesting 3 
as related by Horace C. Bacon when on a visit to Sioux City thirty- ; 
five years later. Mr. Bacon says he had just arrived in Sioux City 
and one morning a lumber wagon came along with a number of men | 
in it, among them Frank Chapel the Sheriff, who asked Bacon if he 
was going down to Court. He was surprised to know that there was 3 
anything for a Court to do. He accepted the invitation to go with the © 
wagon party. The roads were muddy from a rain the night before. — 
The sheriff was dressed in a full suit of ‘buckskin and his moccasins © 
were tied to his belt with his feet bare. They drove to Traversier’s — 
place next south of Thompson at Floyd’s Bluff where the Court was : 
held. Probably the place was most suitable and sizable for the trial 
of the owner of the County Seat. Traversier had the most comin aa : 
house in that region, a double one with an open court or passage way 
between. The door of the cabin was taken off to make a table for the % 
Judge and the Clerk. The Judge ordered the opening of Court andi z 
the bare-footed Sheriff duly proclaimed the fact. Bacon was ine 
admitted to practice. : 
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The murder case was called and Thompson was asked if he had — 
an attorney. He said no, but said he understood there was an at- — : 
torney there and he would have him, and he walked over to Mr. Bacon ; 
and asked him to appear for him, which he consented to do although ~ 
he knew nothing about the Iowa law or practice. ; 

Judge Riddle asked Thompson if he was ready for trial and he 
instantly replied “Yes, and I want to be tried pretty damn quick.” j 

Some one, probably attorney A. C. Ford, whispered to Mr. Bacon my 
that they could not introduce the testimony of any witness whose > 
name was not on the indictment. So Bacon at the proper time raised — 
that objection and the Court sustained it. District Attorney Moore 
asked to enter a nolle prosecution and Bacon objected as he wanted | 
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to get a verdict of not guilty. Thompson called out “Let them dis- 
miss it” and it was so done. 

Thereupon Thompson straightened himself wp to his full height 
in the presence of the Court and stalked out of the room without say- 
ing a word to any one, with an air as if the whole proceeding, from 
the murder down, had been one in which he had been in the right. 
He did not even thank his attorney or offer or promise to pay him. 
Colonel Bacon used to say that all the fee he got for his services was 
a swig out of Judge Riddle’s private bottle behind the cabin after the 
trial was over, to steady his nerve. The whole scene was typical of 
the new frontier. These pioneers were not rude, uneducated, back- 
woods-men ‘but representatives of all classes of men who had the 
enterprise to go into a new undeveloped country. Judge Riddle was 
a strong minded Kentuckian who had emigrated to Missouri, Horace 
C. Bacon was from New Hampshire, a cultured gentleman who had 
studied law with Franklin Pierce, then President. The sheriff, Frank 
Chapel was of the farmer type from Massachusetts. Of the jury, 
George W. Chamberlain was a surveyor from Vermont, a brother of 
the Episcopal Bishop of New York. H. D. Clark was a surveyor from 
Connecticut, Samuel H. Cassady was one of numerous family of 
brothers who were prominent bankers in Council Bluffs and Des 
Moines. The foregoing men became large land and town lot owners 
in Sioux City. 

Thompson was later indicted for this offence after the County 
Seat was removed to Sioux City. The Court and County Judge’s 
records were evidently written on lose sheets of paper and after 
a 1856 transcribed on the record books then procured, and there are 
long gaps and blank spaces. While participants in the proceedings of 
the April 1856 term of Court were alive they told of the Court then 
being held in a log building at the corner of Third and Pierce Sts., 
Sioux City. Judge Riddle presided, one E. D. Thompson was Clerk, 
Frank Chapel was Sheriff, and Wm. B. Tredway and John Braden, 
3 deputies; and a Grand Jury was empanelled of which Curtis Lamb 
was foreman and George Weare clerk. John Currier was appointed 
q prosecuting attorney. Indictments were returned against W. B. 

Thompson for this murder and Elias Shook for the murder of Jacob 
Pindel, near Correctionville. 
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A change of venue in both these cases was taken to Harrison 
County as the records of that Court at the May, 1856, session show. The 
case came on for trial there May 6th, a jury was empanelled and the 
case tried and argued by the attorneys, and in the evening the jury 
brought in a verdict of not guilty. 

The record contains no further details, but the history from 
those who had knowledge of it was that again the witnesses’ names: 
were not endorsed on the indictment and there was no material evi- 
dence offered, but defendant’s attorney went to trial and so got a. 
verdict that ended the case instead of allowing a nolle to be entered. 
John Currier prosecuted the case there as he was allowed $60.00 for 
prosecuting the Thompson and Shook cases and $50.00 for carrying 
the papers from Sioux City to Magnolia. Lewis Cunningham was 
allowed $16.00 witness fee. 

Judge Riddle related to A. V. Larimer, a Council Bluffs attorney, 
that after Thompson’s first trial and later indictment that threats were 
reported to him as made by Thompson that it would not be safe for 
the Judge to convict him, so the Judge, when he went to Magnolia, 
Harrison County to hold Court took his pistol along and had it 
handy at his presiding desk, and said that if Thompson had made a 
hostile move he would have shot him. He probably would have done 
so. When Riddle was a merchant in Missouri a man came into his 
store, claiming some grievance and assaulted him. Riddle drew his. 
pistol and shot his assailant. He was tried there and acquitted. He . 
goon came to Council Bluffs and was elected Judge before he had been. 
admitted to practice. A certificate of election was refused on this 
account and one refused to his opponent, but Riddle took an easy 
going examination and was admitted to practice and then appointed 
Judge by the Governor to fill this vacancy in June, 1853. 

We might add that the next term of Court at Sioux City in the 
fore part of 1857, the time provided by law, was not held, though. 
every preparation had been made for it. Judge Riddle appeared with. 
his congenial attorney, A. ‘C. Ford, from Council Bluffs and with other 
social imbibers held a private preliminary session which so occupied 
their time and befuddled their brains that they used up all the time 
and forgot to hold any Court, much to the disappointment of the other 
lawyers and those having business before the Court. 
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Thompson’s defiance and evasions of the law for five years and 
his final acquittal no doubt progressively increased his contempt for 
legal formality in a frontier community and confirmed unconsciously 
in his mind the idea that he was a law unto himself and was not 
obliged to submit to the ways of organized society. Several anecdoves 
are related of his taking the law into his own hands. 

In the earlier years of his residence a travelling band of Indians, 
other than the Sioux, helped themselves to a horse of his and camped 
on a bluff north of him. Thompson missed the horse and suspected 
where it had gone. He took his rifle and went alone into their camp 
and walked off with his horse, without a particle of fear, although the 
party of Indians was a large one. He had a supreme contempt for the 
prowess or courage of a red man and perhaps also for his French 
associates. 

On one occasion in front of August Traversier’s trading post, just 
south of Thompson’s, Charles Rulo had taken too much whiskey and 
had some trouble with Thompson. Perhaps they had not been friendly 
since the quarrel at the dance over the violin where Thompson had 
killed the agent, Norwood. In the course of this later quarrel Rulo, 
who was quick and active, struck Thompson in the mouth, knocking 
out a couple of teeth. Thompson immediately reached over and 
grabbed Rulo by the hair and as the spectators expressed it just 
churned Rulo up and down on ‘tthe ground and then put his foot on 
him, as a wild animal might shake his prey. There was no fight left 
in Rulo. 


When the official promoters for a Town Site, in 1854, in this 
vicinity were seeking for a location they got a cold reception from 
the promoters of the present town of Sergeant’s Bluff, then in its 
beginning. It was said that Thompson would not listen to any sug- 
gestions of buying him out. He said he already had a town laid out 
which was bound to be the commercial center, so they passed on up 
the river and established Sioux City. 

The country settled up, the fur trade declined, and Thompson be- 
came a farmer. He jealously protected his town-site and his land. 
He made some trouble when the railroad ran through it in the fall of 
1867 and said it was his duty to protect the owners of his town lots, 
though there is a record of only one deed, that of Lot 86 to Lewis 
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Cunningham in 1855, and a mortgage or trust deed to Lots 42, 44 and 
138, given by J. B. Siutsman to Robert L. Douglas, but no record of any 
deed of these lots to any one. 

Aibout 1872 Thompson had some trouble with a man over the 
boundary line. He thought the other man was trespassing and threat- 
ened violence. The man filed information before Justice of the Peace 
and a warrant was issued and Sheriff George W. Kingsnorth sent a 
man down to notify Thompson to come up to the city and appear, 
taking it for granted that he would soon appear without trouble, but 
Thompson had not afiter all those years gotten over his contempt 
for law and sent back a defiant message. Sheriff George W. Kings- 
north, always was fearless and immediately went down with his 
messenger and found Thompson barricaded in his house. The Sheriff 
took a big stick, broke in the door, and faced Thompson, who stood 
with a revolver. Mr. Kingsnorth instantly grabbed Thompson’s re- 
volver with his left hand and tried to throw the revolver away, but 
Thompson snapped the trigger and the hammer closed on Kings- 
north’s hand between the thumb and forefinger and it was held fast. 
But the Sheriff was too young and athletic and soon had him in sub- 
mission and brought him to Sioux City. The scar from that pistol 
hammer shows on Mr. Kingsnorth’s hand yet in his 88th year. For 
this occasion Thompson was indicted in 1872 and gave bond and the 
case was later dismissed for lack of prosecution. 

Thompson had always carried with him to the new settlers the 
reputation of his former murder and lawlessness, and this new out- 
break renewed that public reputation and made him again conspicu- 
ous. 


At one time the county wanted to make some changes in the 


road through his place, but Thompson was defiant. James S. Horton — 


from Little Sioux was one of the County Supervisors and an old settler. 


He was acquainted with Thompson and so went down on a mission 


of peace, had a good visit with him, and asked him as to the trouble © 


about the road. They went over the ground together, where Thomp- 

son thought it would require the cutting down of some favorite trees 

and found a satisfactory location and settled the whole matter. This 

illustrates something of his character. He was kindly to his friends 
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and neighbors, but resented instantly an invasion of his fancied private 


rights. 


Charles C. Thompson, brother of the subject of our sketch lived 


near William only a portion of the time, in early years. He married 


a sister of Leonard Bates and he is said to have lived in Monona 
County for a period and then went to Pike’s Peak in the gold excite- 
ment of 1859. He died June 23, 1861 and his estate was probated in 
Woodbury County. The record of the estate shows he left no wife 
or children; that his parents were long since dead and his only heirs 
were a sister and a brother, the latter presumably William B., his 
administrator. The sister is not spoken of by name but may be the 
person Thompson left his children with when he came from Illinois. 
The estate was not large enough to pay the administration expenses. 

The fractional one hundred and sixty acres next south of William 
Thompson’s, which Charles Thompson entered from the United States, 
had been in Charles’ absence attached for a debt he owed to Lemuel 
Griggs and sold at Sheriff’s sale and deeded to C. J. Holman of 
Sergeant’s Bluff, a nephew of Mr. Griggs, for a very small price, as 
land was cheap then. William Thompson resented this use of the 
public laws which had deprived him as heir of his right to this land. 
It was reported he threatened violence against Mr. Holman but never 
went beyond threats. He was not ordinarily of the kind that harbors 
revenge. His violence was sudden and arose out of some special 
occasion. 

Thompson had remained single from the date of the death of 
his first wife before 1847 until November 6, 1869, when he was mar- 
ried in this county to Martha Jane Blackwell, a resident of this region. 
He built a comfortable house just east of the highway on the edge 
of the little valley and continued as a small farmer, and chopped and 
hauled wood to the city. His neighbors say he always raised good 
crops of corn. He died intestate on his farm July 10, 1879 from can- 
cer on the left breast, after a lingering illness during which he re- 
quired much care. He left his widow, and the two children by his 
former wife, who never lived here. He had left only a part of his 
original land, being Lot 9 in Section One, containing 50.25 acres lying 
next south of the Floyd Monument. Thompson had parted with the 
title to Lot 8, on which Floyd’s grave was located. 
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The widow resided on the farm for several years. On September 
23, 1879, she married George E. Ironside, who had held some office 
across the river in Covington. He was an intelligent man but dis- 
sipated at times and left her. She procured a divorce September 11, 
1880 in the Courts here. It seemed that soon after the marriage Iron- 
side received about $1,500.00 for back pension and he at once en- 
tered on a long debauch of mixed iniquity. Thompson was an angel 
compared with Ironside. Her divorce in part was to enable her to 
give good title in the sale of her interest in the land which she deeded 
to M. C. Davis first July 2, 1880 and again September 15, 1880 after 
she obtained her divorce. Soon after this she again married Ironside 
who had returned ostensibly penitent and broke. The two sons of 
Thompson, with their wives conveyed their interest in the land. 


THOMPSON WAS BURIED IN FLOYD CEMETERY. 


There are many yet living who knew him well in his later years. 
On account of his killing Norwood and the protracted trials, he was 
a noted figure spoken of and pointed out to strangers as a lawless 
man. He was tall, well built, square shouldered, not ordinarily dis- 
sipated or ‘boisterous. He was not morose or ugly, but ordinarily a 
pleasant, genial man, fair complexioned, plain and abrupt in his 
speech and somewhat given to making threats against those whom 
he thought invaded his rights and asked no protection from the law; 
was kind and helpful to his friends. His reputation in his early years 
was much worse than his actual character. He had an ordinary 
common school education according to the period. His signature is 
strong, bold, large and symetrical, letters well formed. 

Horace C. Bacon, one of the founders of Sioux City, who defended 
Thompson in his first trial, spoke of him in later years, as in appear- 
ance the most typical western desperado he had ever seen. No doubt 
Thompson was dressed in trader fashion of buckskin clothes, a power- 
ful figure, and at that time in defiant mood. 

As illustrating something of Thompson’s characteristics, we will 
tell the story of another dance trouble as related by Gibson Bates, 
an early and long time settler in that vicinity. He came in 1854 to 
visit his brother Leonard Bates, a government surveyor. There was 
to be a dance one night at Traversiers and he went there with G. W. 
Chamberlain, Hiram Nelson, Dr. Franklin Wixson, and Rufus Rowe, 
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who were boarding near with Marshal Tonnsley. Wm. B. Thompson 
and his brother, Charles, were there. The dance was Indian fashion 
and consisted of a walk-around with a chant How-How-How. Trav- 
ersier, as host, was passing the bottle for each one to take a drink. 
Rowe, thinking it would take some time for the liquir to get to him, 
took his own bottle out of his pocket, drank from it, and put the 
bottle back in his pocket again. Some one saw this and reported it 
to Traversier, who at once became very angry at this reflection on 
his hospitality and ‘breach of etiquette. He started to attack Rowe 
and a riot was threatened. Bill Thompson rushed to the center of the 
fray, cracking his heels, and stopped Traversier’s assault and quieted 
the threatened brawl. Everyone, Indians, French and the young 
Americans had too much fear of Thompson’s reputed methods, so 
acquiesced in his commands. His actions at the time Norwood was 
killed, two years before, were too fresh in the memory, and reports 
of the spectators to encourage them to dispute Thompson’s mandate. 
Mr. Bates and his young friends soon quietly took their departure, 
their curiosity being fully satisfied for the time being. 

We have given the outline of the life of this frontiersman, our 
first white settler. Circumstances had much to do with his coming 
to this new country and the life he led in it. He was a typical fron- 
tiersman, strong willed, courageous, jealous of his own rights, quick 
to resent any real or fancied injury. He thought himself always in 
the right and could not easily see the other side of a proposition. He 
was not mean or treacherous, but of a kindly disposition towards 
his friends, though manifesting it sometimes in an ungracious man- 
ner. He had a certain sense of what he considered justice. An in- 
stance of this is related as occurring probably in the winter of 1854 
and 1855. 

Thompson’s town had prior to the commencement of Sioux City 
been a stopping place for steamers up and down the river, being 
a well known land mark and affording wood for fuel for the boats. 
Thompson, for some reason, had laid in an unusually large supply of 
flour at his trading post, and that winter flour became scarce and 
gold for $5.00 a sack of 100 pounds, and Thompson commanded the 
market. He would not raise the price or sell to speculators. He would 
sell only one sack at a time to any person, hotel or merchant, not 
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with the idea of making all the money himself but to give every one 
a chance on the same terms to get something to eat during this 
scarcity. , 
He was not a progressive man that grew to equal the opportuni- 
ties that were afforded him in this new country. When settlers came, 
the country got ahead of him and he was a very unimportant mem- 
ber of the community, and his reputation as the first settler, the first 
murderer, and defier of the law was all that was left at his death. 
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Elias Shook 


Somewhat associated in public reports with William B. Thomp- 
son is Elias Shook, who is reputed to have committed the second 
murder in the County. But little is known of his life previous to 
coming to this region, or what became of him after he left, follow- 
ing a few years residence, and no record in the District Court Journals 
or Dockets or Files can (be found referring to his crime, and the 
bare entry in the county judge’s record as to certain bills for ex- 
penses relating to his trial in Harrison County are all that can be 
found. This story of his character and crime comes to us only from 
@ few who knew him and have handed down the knowledge. H. D. 
Clark, a civil engineer and land surveyor, and later a land locator and 
agent, who came here in 1855 and lived in Sioux City several years, 
and who retained large interests here until his death a year or two 
ago, ‘became well acquainted with and boarded with Mr. Shook for a 
while in 1855. A few years ago he related what he knew about Shook, 
and the writer had it taken down in short hand. This gives us the 
chief knowledge of his personality. 

Elias Shook’s name is not mentioned by those who came here in 
14854 or before. He came from Wisconsin with his family late in the 
fall of 1854, or early in the spring of 1855. Shook had been a soldier 
in the Black Hawk War in Illinois. His family when he came con- 
sisted of his wife, one son, Sidney, and perhaps another, and two 
grown daughters, one of these Harriet, married Zachariah G. Allen, 
May, 5, 1855, and another one, Susan Catherine, married Erastus 
Allen, a brother of Zachariah, presumably before they came here, and 
most likely they all came together. 

Shook, that season of 1855, raised a field of corn southeast from 
Thompson a short distance, and probably occupied a log house, pre- 
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viously built—and some of the new-comers, including H. D. Clark, 
poarded with him. Shook was a large powerful man. His Slack 
Hawk Indian War experience, and his frontier life seems to have 
given him a contempt for the red man, and his knowledge by report 
of Thompson having evaded up to that time, a trial for his nurder 
of a white man committed in 1852 may have given him the idea that 
no laws were in force in this new county. It is said he stuttered, had 
a large broad face, heavy hair, never shaved and not well groomed. 


Mr. Clark related an incident that came under his observation that 
summer of 1855. A steamboat came up the Missouri River and tied 
up at Floyd’s Bluff and the captain wanted to buy some meat. Shook 
killed a calf and sold it to the captain and he got Mr. Clark to make 
out the bill and collect the money, as Shook could not read or write. 
While this boat was tied up at the landing, several Indians came 
down to see the boat and proceedings. Shook had had some horses 
taken as he surmised by Indians and Mr. Clark had also lost one. 
While these Indians stood there gazing, Shook walked up to one of 
them, lifted up the hair from his head, and took his own knife from 
his belt, and it appeared as though Shook intended to scalp him 
right there—but stopped just short of the actual deed. The Indian 
did not show any fight, neither did any of his fellows offer to inter- 
fere. Either Shook intended to scare them or changed his mind after 
he started for fear of trouble. This incident gives us some idea of 
the kind of man he was. 

That year two new townships had been created, one including 
Sioux City and another including the region where Correctionville 
now is. Zachariah G. Allen was appointed to organize the latter 
township. The meeting therefor was held later in Allen’s house on 
the Little Sioux. 

Later in the summer or early in the fall of 1855, Shook, with his 
wife and family, including his two sons-in-law, went to what was 
then called Correction Grove, so called because the U. S. surveyed 
correction line, of another degree of north latitude, ran through this 
grove on the Little Sioux River. ‘They went in a covered wagon with 
some of the men on horseback. Mr. Clark accompanied them on 
horseback, in part for business purposes, in looking over the land for 
good locations. It had recently been surveyed and the surveyors’ 
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NG and mounds were plain to be seen, and an expert could pick 
out and describe the good quarter sections, and note them down, 
and sell his knowledge to prospective buyers at the land office at 
$10.00 per quarter section. Later Clark and his partner, Samuel H. 
Cassady, when there was a rush of buyers at the U.S. land office, 
sold in two or three days seven hundred locations at $10.00 each, thus 
realizing a handsome profit on their months of travelling alone over 
these prairies. The United States pre-emption laws were then in 
force and any one could settle on a surveyed tract and file in the 
U. S. land office, a pre-emption claim, or a first right to buy, and had 
a year from that time to build or cultivate, and make proof of such 
settlement, and buy it at the Government price of $1.25 an acre or 
use a Mexican War, or Seminole War, Bounty Land Warrant, which 
he could ‘buy at a discount. So Shook with his sons-in-law, and per- 
haps son, could get nearly a section of land. When they reached the 
Little Sioux they built a log house on the west side of the river from 
Correctionville and Shook claimed all the timber and other land there. 
Zachariah and Erastus Allen each took pre-eptions there, and proved 
up, and entered their land in 1857, Zachariah taking the Southeast 
Quarter of Section Thirty-three and Erastus taking the North Half 
of the Southwest Quarter of Section Thirty-four, Township Highty- 
nine, Range Forty-two. 

The house built was most likely on the claim of his son-in-law 
Erastus Allen. From what Mr. H. D. Clark said, Shook intended to 
make what was called a time entry. That is to get some one to enter 
it for cash and give him a bond for a deed payable in one year. Mr. 
Shook might have exercised his pre-emption right in Wisconsin be- 
fore coming here and hence could only buy outright the land he 
desired and if without present cash get some one to buy it for him. 
It was a very common practice for a man to make claim to more land 
than he was entitled to and keep others from entering it until he 
could raise the money. In the early days of Sioux City the men or- 
ganized a claim club and agreed to protect each other in claims for 
320 acres, though by law only entitled them to 160 acres. This led 
to what is known as the Ange War in Sioux City in 1856. Mr. Clark 
helped build this log house and speaks of the region abounding in 
game. He shot several wild turkeys, and saw many deer. Beavers 
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were plentiful. Mr. Clark left on his business soon after and was not 
there at the time of the murder. 

The young man murdered was named Jacob Pindel, and some of 
his relatives are still living in the vicinity of Correctionville, and from 
them and reports of others living at the time we can give some infor- 
mation as to his life. Pindel was a young man about 21 years old 
and came here from near Pontiac, Livingston County, Illinois. His 
mother, brother, and sisters lived there. His sister’s husband, Moses 
Harrison Pearson, had made a trip from Illinois out to that region, 
and on his return reported to young Pindel that there was a tract of 
land out in this grove that he could get. The man that had a claim 
to it, probably a pre-emption, wanted to leave and would sell out. 
Perhaps this man had built or started a log house. Pindel came out 
and bought the claim and went to living there in the cabin. It is 
very likely that when Shook first came there this claim was not 
actually occupied, and that Pindel’s coming upon it interfered with 
Shook’s plan to claim everything regardless of the technical rights 
of others. Other settlers were coming into that neighborhood. Moses 
H. Pearson came back and Pearson Creek and the Town of Pearson 
are named after him, and his descendants and other relatives recall 
their family version of the murder. 

Shook is said to have made a vague threat against Pindel. Some 
time early in the year of 1856 Shook got up early in the morning, took 
his rifle, and in answer to inquiries of his family as to where he was 
going, replied that there were some turkeys up stream and he was 
going to try and get some of them. He went on up in the direction of 
Pindel’s cabin. It is not related whether any report of a gun shot was 
heard, but it is said Shook’s own relatives were uneasy and later went 
up to Pindel’s cabin and found him dead in his bed from a gun shot 
wound. From the condition of things inside the house, it appeared 
that pindel had gotten up that morning, started a fire, and put on a 
prairie chicken to cook and then had gone back to bed for some reason 
and had been then shot. Evidently there were other settlers in that 
general neighborhood, for the crime was soon known, and Jacob 


Pindel’s body was buried on Section 28, Township 89, Range 42, on part 4 


of land later owned by William Walsh, and his body was removed to 
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Goodhope Cemetery in Union Township in 1885, and a monument 
erected at his grave. 

Shook was taken into custody and indicted by the grand jury at 
the April Term of Court, 1856. He gave bond and his case was trans- 
ferred to Harrison County at the same time as that of William B. 
Thompson, and met the same fate there, and was either dismissed for 
want of witnesses or acquitted on jury trial where there was no 
evidence. This trial in Harrison County was May 7, 1856, immediately 
following the indictment at the April Term of 1856 in Woodbury 
County. This change was possibly on account of claimed prejudice 
against him by the electors in Woodbury County. The records of the 
Woodbury County Court show that John Currier was allowed as 
‘prosecuting attorney’s fees in Harrison County $60.00 in the cases 
against W. B. Thompson and Elias Shook, and $50.00 in the same cases 
for carrying papers from Sioux City to Magnolia. These allowances 
were paid May 15, 1856, and August 27, 1856. 

Shook soon left this region and went back to Wisconsin and staid 
there some time. He returned in a year or so and was angry to find 
that some one else had taken his land on the Little Sioux. His right 
of repurchase had expired in a year, and he not having paid up his 
bond, the land was sold to some one else. It nowhere appears that 
the relatives or friends of Pindel ever made any claim to the land he 
lived on. Shook after his return remained in this region for a time 
south of Correctionville, and had quarrels with his neighbors. His 
sons-in-law got title to their land and sold it in a few years. Erastus, 
who also used the name of Erastus R. Allen, lived in the vicinity of 
Sergeant’s Bluff and owned land as late as 1872. Moses H. Pearson 
went west, but his wife and daughter, Mrs. Kissinger, lived at Pierson, 
and the daughter still lives there, and Mrs. Earl Edmonds, a niece of 
Jacob Pindel, lives at Correctionville. 

This murder was perpetrated in cold blood without any extenuating 
circumstances, merely a lust for land which terminated the life of a 
young, enterprising man seeking to become a pioneer. It nowhere 
appears that any one justified Shook’s actions or sympathized with 
him, and the record of it is only important as an incident in the very 
early history of that region. 


ato 


Note on Longfoot 


John M. Pinckney relates that in the summer of 1857 when his 
father, with his family, settled on the Big Sioux River below Westfield, 
his father, brother and himself were making hay, their dog gave a 
warning bark, and a few hundred yards away was a band of Indians. 
The Pinckneys, as was their custom, had their guns with them. The 
chief of the band gave a friendly signal, came forward alone, and 
Mr. Pinckney met him half way. The Indian said, “I am Longfoot, 
a good Indian of the Yankton Tribe. We are on our way down to 
Bruguier’s (his brother-in-law); that they were going to camp that 
night near by. It was arranged that Longfoot and two of his Tribe 
should go to the house, which they did, and were fed. None of the 
other Indians came near, of course. This was several years after 
Bruguier settled at the mouth of the Sioux and after War Eagle’s death, 
but shows the friendly spirit to the whites. Indians of other tribes who 
called on the Pinckneys later that year were not so courteous. 
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